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Introduction 



IN this period of wars and rumors of wars, when the American public 
is inclining to take account of stock in its defenses and to inquire 

how far its army and navy are prepared to meet emergencies such as 
have recently been forced upon nations quite as anxious as we are to live 
at peace with all the world, the present work has a peculiar timeliness. 

The people of the United States have always been interested in their 
navy and always proud of it, but their interest has not always been an 
intelligent interest nor has their pride always been well directed. The 
story of the navy, as it appears to the casual reader of history, is little 
more than a succession of dramatic victories — a picture in which the 
high lights stand out so brilliantly that little or nothing of the back- 
ground is seen. It is true that the record of the navy has been one of 
almost unbroken success and that its victories have almost without 
exception presented features of dramatic interest. But an incident may 
be in the highest degree dramatic without being in any marked degree 
important. The really important operations on the sea during the War 
for Independence were not the brilliant victories of Jones and Barry, but 
the operations of the Continental cruisers and privateers against British 
commerce, and especially against British communications with the 
military forces in America. The victories of Perry and Macdonough 
on the Lakes contributed much to such success as was attained in the 
War of 1812, but those of Hull and Bainbridge and Decatur on the ocean 
had far less real influence upon the course of the war than is popularly 
supposed. No doubt the opening of the Mississippi by Farragut was an 
important factor in the Civil War, but in the attention popularly given 
to this and a few other spectacular incidents, the blockade of the Southern 
ports, which was literally the one decisive factor in the war, is almost 
completely overlooked. The war with Spain was a naval war almost 
exclusively and the navy did all that could be expected of it. Noth- 
ing could have been more sweeping than the victories of Manila Bay 
and Santiago. But Spain was not a naval power, and our overwhelm- 
ing success against her has led to conclusions as to our prowess which 
are as dangerous as they are baseless — conclusions which may well make 
us regret at some future day that the victories of 1898 were won as 
cheaply as they were. 

To properly understand the navy and its work we must recognize 
the fact that its primary duty is not so much to act as to be always 
ready to act: not so much to make war as to be always ready for war. 
Thus the true test of efficiency is the maintenance of the "fighting edge" 
through years of waiting, with no certainty when the time of action will 
come, or whether, indeed, it will ever come; and the country owes at 
least as great a debt to those who have kept alive the spirit of Paul Jones 
and Decatur through long periods of discouragement and neglect as to 
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those whose privilege it has been to manifest this spirit in such hours of 
shining opportunity as came to Dewey at Manila and to Sampson at 
Santiago. It follows that the History of the Navy must be regarded 
as a whole, the years of peace falling into place beside the months 
of war and receiving at least equal consideration. If we look at the 
subject in this way, we shall be surprised to find how perfectly the pieces 
of the story fit into each other; how the steady, patient labor of the 
years of preparation for a crisis makes itself felt when the crisis comes; 
and how clear the evidence is that without this preparation no degree of 
heroism, no amount of fortitude, no fertility of resource, can suffice for 
meeting the crisis adequately. 

The preparation that is needed has to do with both material and 
personnel, and of these two we may safely say that that of personnel is 
the more important. To a recognition of this fact we owe the many 
educational features which make up a large part of the naval establish- 
ment of to-day — the Naval Academy, where the education of the officer 
begins; the War College, where he takes up, comparatively late in life, 
the advanced branches of his profession for which his early study and all 
the years of practical experience which have followed it have been a 
preparation; and, alongside of these and other institutions for the 
training of officers, a carefully worked out system of instruction and 
training for the benefit of enlisted men. It is not roo much to say that 
every day of life and work in the navy, whether on shipboard or on 
shore, is filled with preparation for something that is to follow; it may 
be target practice the next day or the next week, or some complicated 
scheme of maneuvers, in which the divisions of the fleet are pitted 
against each other in a test of strategy or tactics between their 
commanders. Whatever it is, the preparation for it is a preparation at 
the same time for something still further in the future — something which 
may be a very indefinite possibility, but one which the navy can never 
for a moment omit from its vision. Thus the navy is never prepared, 
but always preparing; and its personnel can never relax from its attitude 
of aiming always at something just a little better than what it has and is. 

In its development on the material side, the United States Navy has 
an enviable record ol originality and leadership. The victories of the 
War of 1812 were largely due to the superiority of the American frigates 
in speed, handiness and gun power over the corresponding vessels by 
which they were opposed. Their superiority in actual weight of metal 
has been disputed, but there is no question that their batteries were of 
better design, if not of superior power, and it in no way detracts from the 
glory of their victories to admit that their guns were actually heavier 
than the British guns, since to have made them heavier would have been 
entirely consistent with the most advanced ideas of ship and gun design 






and in harmony with a principle which has marked our policy 
throughout most of our naval history. 

The tendency to provide our ships with gun power in excess of 
what is common in other navies has been especially conspicuous since 
the beginning of what is popularly called in this country "the New 
Navy." The Chicago, Boston, and Atlanta, designed in 1884, carried the 
heaviest batteries ever placed on vessels of their class, and the same is true 
of our first battleships, the Oregon, Massachusetts, and Indiana. If this 
feature is less marked in later ships, the explanation is not that we have 
modified our insistence upon the advantage of large guns and many of 
them, but that other nations, after criticising our designs for many years, 
have recently decided to copy them. 

It cannot be claimed that either armor or rifled cannon originated 
with the United States Navy, but both found novel and effective 
application during the Civil War. The Monitor of 1863 had all the 
characteristics, not only of the modern battleship, but of the dread- 
nought type of battleship, the essential feature of which is that all of its 
heavy guns are carried in turrets and protected by thick armor. 

The first man-of-war propelled by steam power was the Fulton, 
built at the New York Navy Yard in 1814; and the United States frigate 
Princeton was the first man-of-war fitted with a screw propeller. 

The submarine is an American invention, and the Holland of the 
American navy was the first successful craft of this type ever constructed. 

If our navy is not to-day as much in advance of other navies and as 
fully prepared for a possible war as its friends would like to see it, the 
explanation does not lie in any failure on the part of American naval 
officers to keep abreast of the latest developments in naval warfare. 
Such ships as we have are at least the equals of corresponding types in 
any navy in the world, and the country has as much reason to-day to be 
proud of its ships and guns, its officers and men, as in the days whose 
history is so strikingly illustrated in the pages which follow. 

This work, "The United States Navy," goes to the American public 
at a time when a great part of the world is engaged in a war the most 
tremendous and the most devastating in history. Up to the moment 
when these lines are written it has been our privilege to study the war 
from the outside. It has many lessons for us if we will look for them. 
The most conspicuous of these is not new, but it is being driven home 
with a new emphasis. It is the overshadowing importance of prepared- 
ness. This is not the place to point out how completely the course of 
the war on land has been determined by the relative preparedness of the 
opposing nations, and it can hardly be necessary to point out how 
completely this factor has governed matters on the sea. The nation 
which entered the war with a decided preponderance of naval power 
rules the sea as absolutely as if the opposing navy did not exist. Its 
lines of commerce and of military supply are practically uninterrupted. 
Its industries are suffering from no lack of raw material, and the markets 



of the world, except in one very limited area, are as freely open to it as 
if the war did not exist. 

Among the secondary lessons to be drawn from the first year of the 
war are several which have to do with types of fighting craft. These 
lessons have modified, but have not greatly changed, the views hereto- 
fore held by those whose business it is to study war, but there is danger 
that they will be misunderstood by the world at large. This is especially 
true of the startling successes of submarines during the early days 
of the war. The submarine was not a new weapon when the war be- 
gan, but it was applied with new and unexpected audacity, and it took 
certain of the belligerent powers by surprise. There resulted a number 
of spectacular successes the importance of which has been very greatly 
exaggerated. The reply to the submarine is being rapidly developed, 
and there is every reason to believe that this weapon will, before the 
war is ended, have been relegated to a position, still threatening, no 
doubt, but very far from that which for the moment it occupies in the 
popular imagination. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the frequency with which 
naval warfare is "revolutionized" in the minds of laymen. The intro- 
duction of armor was followed by many predictions that the sides of 
ships could never again be pierced. The development of the gun to a 
point where it overmatched the heaviest armor led to the confident an- 
nouncement that armor was useless and that the warship of the future 
would dispense with it altogether. The successful development of the 
torpedo was held to make large ships worse than useless until the net 
was introduced and hailed as reducing the torpedo to impotence. And 
so the struggle has gone on. And through all its changes the backbone 
of the fleet has continued to be the fighting ship of large and steadily in- 
creasing size, with powers of offense and defense evenly balanced upon 
the whole — recognizing the menace of secondary enemies and guarding 
against them as best it may, but seeing its real opponent in the battle- 
ships and dreadnoughts of the enemy. The dreadnought of to-day has 
succeeded, through gradual, not revolutionary, development, to the line- 
of-battle ship of two centuries ago. It may be that this type is soon to 
become obsolete, but the evidence that this is so appeals far more 
strongly to the popular imagination than to the seasoned judgment of 
students of naval warfare. 
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History of the United States 

Period 1775—1800 



Navy 



THE VERY nature and situation of the settle- 
ments of American colonists, which were pri- 
marily along the long coast line of America, 
stretching from Maine to the Carolinas, de- 
veloped the seafaring habit and training of the early 
colonists. 

The first permanent abiding places were located al- 
ways within sight of the sea, and many scores of years 
passed before the more adventurous pushed inland. 
Even then the immigration on leaving the coast line fol- 
lowed the banks of the rivers rather than pushing di- 
rectly to the plains and hills of the interior. Communi- 
cation between settlement and settlement, colony and 
colony, was almost entirely restricted to that by water, 
for roads existed in name only through most of the 
wilderness. 

All these causes tended to make the people of the 
colonies seafarers, especially as a very large part of the 
community depended almost entirely on the fisheries 
that abounded along the entire Atlantic Coast for food 
and means of livelihood. These causes soon produced a 
great fleet of ships that at the outbreak of the Revolution 
had become dangerous rivals for the Atlantic trade of 
even Great Britain herself. Notwithstanding the 
American colonists' fleets of merchant ships, the Rev- 
olution found them as little prepared on sea as they were 
on land, and, although the war was necessarily a mili- 
tary one, yet the small American navy that quickly 
sprang up inflicted not only great damage on British 
commerce, but also proved no small factor in the final 
outcome of the war. 

The Continental Congress on November 2, 1775, 
voted $100,000 for a naval armament and appointed a 
committee to expend that amount on ships. A second 
committee appointed shortly after advised a fleet of 
thirteen vessels ranging in size from 24 to 32 guns each. 
The report was adopted and a third committee known 
as the Marine Committee was appointed. This com- 
mittee administered affairs from December, 1775, to 
December, 1779, and was the forerunner of the perma- 
nent Navy Department. 

This committee in turn was superseded by a Board 
of Admiralty which held authority until 178 1. 

The first American naval fleet was organized by 



Congress on December 22, 1775, and consisted of the 
Alfred, Columbus, Andrea Doria, and the Cabot. This 
first squadron was placed under the command of Esek 
Hopkins, who was given the title of Commander in 
Chief of the Navy, a title never after borne by any 
American naval officer, as it was later only used to 
designate one of the functions of the President of the 
United States. 

Commodore Hopkins's first cruise resulted disas- 
trously for him, for, after capturing Nassau in the Ber- 
mudas and taking valuable military stores, he showed 
woeful weakness in the engagement between his fleet 
and the British ship Glasgow. For this he was court- 
martialed and dismissed from the navy. 

One of the first battles of the war was that on Lake 
Champlain on October 1 1 and 13, 1776, where Benedict 
Arnold built a small flotilla of ships to combat the large 
British fleet. The American forces were defeated and 
nearly all their vessels destroyed; but this little Ameri- 
can fleet was the means of delaying Burgoyne's army's 
advance south one year, which delay provided the time 
necessary for the Americans to organize the force that 
then defeated the British army. 

In 1777 Sir William Howe, the British Commander 
in Chief in America, embarked at New York 14,000 
men, and with the British fleet under his brother, Lord 
Howe, he set sail for Philadelphia. The British fleet 
numbered 280 vessels and carried 364 guns. To resist 
thisgreat force the Americanshad only the frigateDela- 
ware, the brig Andrea Doria, the sloop Harriet, and 
six smaller vessels ; and the Pennsylvania navy which 
consisted of the ship Montgomery and thirty-eight 
small boats. The total guns of the American fleet num- 
bered only 175. Commander John Hazelwood had 
command of the combined Continental and State fleets. 
The Delaware was lost early in the battle by running 
aground. The Americans continued a desperate de- 
fense that lasted six weeks before the British had en- 
tirely cleared the Delaware of the American forces. In 
May, 1778, the British invaded the river above Phila- 
delphia and caused the destruction of the remaining 
vessels of the American fleet. In all fifty-four vessels 
of all kinds were burned or destroyed. The year 1778 
saw only four American frigates at sea — the Randolph, 



Hancock, Raleigh, and Boston. The Raleigh under 
Captain John Barry and the Hancock under Captain 
Manley were captured by the British. The Randolph 
fought the British Yarmouth, 64 guns, a ship twice as 
strong. After a fifteen minutes' action, the Randolph 
blew up and only four men of her crew were saved. 

France, on February 6, 1778, signed a treaty of al- 
liance with the colonies and the treaty soon brought the 
great French fleet to the aid of the struggling colonies. 
On April 13, 1778, Vice Admiral Count d'Estaing, 
sailed from Toulon with twelve battleships and five 
frigates, and the fleet anchored at the Cape of the Dela- 
ware on July 7. 

After a fruitless demonstration before New York 
Bay he sailed for Newport to assist General Sullivan 
in attacking the British forces there. After forcing the 
British captain to destroy four frigates and five trans- 
ports, D'Estaing put to sea, where a hurricane scattered 
the French ships and caused D'Estaing months of re- 
pair work in the Boston yards. He sailed away for the 
West Indies on November 4, 1778, and again left the 
coast defenseless. 

The new French treaty was the means of bringing 
the redoubtable John Paul Jones to the front. After 
waiting a year for a ship he at last was given an old 
merchantman, which he promptly renamed Bonhomme 
Richard as a compliment to Franklin. She was almost 
entirely unsuited as a war vessel; even her armament of 
42 guns was defective. Jones tried to get a large 
squadron fitted out, but only succeeded in procuring 
the Alliance, 32 guns; the Pallas, 32 guns; the Cerf, 18 
guns; and the Vengeance, 12 guns. This little fleet 
sailed on August 14, 1779, to harass the British mer- 
chantmen, the plan being for a cruise along the north 
of the British Isles. Near Scarborough Jones fell in 
with the British 50-gun ship the Serapis, and there fol- 
lowed the most remarkable duel in the history of the 
navy. Jones at once sought close quarters and as soon 
as the ships touched Jones lashed his ship to the Serapis. 
The fight lasted until half past ten at night, when Cap- 
tain Pearson, the British commander of the Serapis, sur- 
rendered. So badly damaged was Jones's ship, the 
Bonhomme Richard, that two days after the battle she 
had to be abandoned in a sinking condition. Jones took 




the captured 'Serapis into the harbor of the Texel, where 
his 537 prisoners were enough to release by exchange 
all the American seamen in English prisons. 

The American privateers were most active during 
the period from 1777 to 1780. The most successful of 
these were the Lexington, the Reprisal, the Dolphin, 
and the Revenge. The Reprisal, together with the Sur- 
prise and the Revenge, which were fitted out in France 
by the American commissioners, Avere actively engaged 
in harassing the English merchantmen along the Eng- 
lish coast. Many prizes were captured and taken to 
French ports. The privateers were finally forced to re- 
turn to America, as the English authorities at last com- 
pelled France to close her ports to the privateers and 
their English prizes. The Lexington was captured on 
her way home, and the Reprisal was lost on the New- 
foundland Banks. 

By 1780 the navy was reduced to almost extermina- 
tion. With the surrender of Charleston to the British on 
May 11, 1780, the Boston, Providence, and the Ranger 
were captured by the British. Six other ships of the 
Colonial navy at the same time were sunk or destroyed. 
The Trumbull, Dean, Confederacy, Alliance, and Sara- 
toga constituted at the end of the year the entire Con- 
tinental navy. 

In the final operations of the war which resulted in 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, the navy had no 
part. The French fleet under Count de Grasse, by cut- 
ting Lord Cornwallis off from aid by sea, preventing 
the junction of Admiral Grabes's fleet with supplies of 
arms and men, was the decisive element in the York- 
town campaign and the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 

When peace was signed September 3, 1783, there re- 
mained but five ships in the Continental navy — the 
Alliance, Hague, General Washington, the Due de Lau- 
zan, and the unfinished Bourbon. These were shortly 
after sold, the Alliance being the last to be retained; 
but in August, 1785, she too was disposed of, and with 
her ended the Continental navy. 

Admiral Colby M. Chester, U. S. Navy, thus sum- 
marizes the statistics of the navy during the Revolution: 
"The maritime forces of the nation, including the 
volunteer service, had a remarkable record during the 
war, as may be seen from the following statistics : 

Regular naval vessels of all descriptions 64 

Private armed vessels 1,250 

Number of guns carried on the Continental vessels . . 1,242 

Number of guns carried on private armed vessels (about) 18,000 



The roster of the private armed ships is not to be 
had, but if we allow an average of only fifty men for 
each vessel engaged in the war — a small number indeed, 
for many of them carried over one hundred — we shall 
have the total of nearly 70,000 men as the complement 
of the navy. 

The number of British vessels captured was 797, of 
which about 600 surrendered as prizes to the private 
armed ships. The value of the prizes captured during 
the war was $24,000,000, three-quarters of which 
amount was due the volunteers. 

The navy, as a whole, took part in fifty-seven gen- 
eral engagements during the war, of which forty-one 
were victories for the Americans, or 72 per cent of the 
entire number. This was nearly double the percentage 
of the army, which met the enemy forty-eight times 
and won only nineteen victories, a score of 40 per cent. 

Leaving out the 7,000 British soldiers captured at 
Yorktown, which capture was, as is now generally rec- 
ognized, largely due to the navy of France,, the Ameri- 
can army captured 15,000 prisoners during the war, 
while those taken by the navy of the Colonies num- 
bered 16,000." 

With the formation of the new nation under the 
Constitution of 1787, Congress passed a law on August 
7, 1789, placing the general supervision of naval affairs 
under the Secretary of War. 

The Mediterranean Corsairs of Tunis, Morocco, 
and Algiers for years had become bolder and bolder in 
their raids on American commerce in the Mediterra- 
nean. In 1793 in Algiers alone there were over one hun- 
dred American sailors held as prisoners and slaves. 
Congress at last was forced to action, although by only 
two majority passed the naval measure. The bill pro- 
vided for six frigates at a cost of $600,000 each. In 1797 
were launched the ships that were to help make 
American naval history — the United States, the Con- 
stitution, and the Constellation. The last two are still 
afloat after 118 years of service. 

But instead of compelling the Barbary States to re- 
spect the American flag by force, Congress ratified a 
humiliating treaty with Algiers whereby she pledged 
herself to pay $21,600 every year as tribute and* to give 
large sums as ransom money for the American subjects 
held in captivity. The cost of this treaty in the first year 
was over a million dollars, a sum sufficient to have built 
enough ships to sail into the harbor of Algiers and dic- 
tate peace by force. 



England and France now at war plundered Ameri- 
can ships almost at will. By Jay's treaty of 1795 Eng- 
land was forced to show some respect to our merchant 
marine, but France still continued her raids. Congress 
in 1798 passed acts to organize a naval force to protect 
American shipping especially from the French pri- 
vateers and men-of-war. 

Great Britain's attitude is shown by the incident of 
the American sloop Baltimore under Captain Phillips. 
Near Havana the Baltimore was overhauled by a Brit- 
ish fleet, whose commander forced Captain Phillips to 
surrender fifty-five of his men under claim that they 
did not have protection papers. Fifty were afterward 
returned to the American ship, but Captain Phillips 
upon returning to the United States was summarily dis- 
missed from the navy for meekly complying with the 
British demand. The Constellation under Captain 
Thomas Truxton, while off the Leeward Islands, met 
the French 36-gun frigate Insurgente and there ensued 
the most decisive action of the war. In an hour's hot 
fight the Insurgente surrendered, and 173 prisoners 
were taken with the ship. 

On the following February 1, 1800, the Constella- 
tion, still under the command of Captain Truxton, 
again met and defeated a French frigate. The fight oc- 
curred in the neighborhood of the Leeward Islands, not 
far from the scene of the Insurgente battle. This frigate 
proved to be the Vengeance, a much larger frigate than 
the Constellation. Yet in a running fight lasting five 
hours the Constellation so completely thrashed the 
French frigate as to cause her surrender. In the dark- 
ness and smoke it was not seen that the Vengeance had 
struck, and later the French frigate slipped away in the 
darkness, the Constellation unable to pursue on account 
of having lost her mainmast in the later minutes of 
the fight. 

The two victories of the Constellation were the only 
important actions of the war, the only other successes 
being those of the Enterprise, a small schooner which 
had captured six privateers. 

Although war was not declared against France, yet 
these naval actions went on for over two and a half 
years. By clearing out the French privateers in the 
West Indies, the American navy placed our commerce 
again on a safe level and the training and experience 
officers and men received in these battles and smaller 
engagements were an immense aid in the long naval war 
soon to break out with the English. 
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VaintiDg by P. Muller. By courtesy of Office ot Naval Records and LiLiraiy 



Fi'oiu an uld iTint 



THE AMERICAN BRIG LEXINGTON 

In a hot battle off the Capes of Virginia, April 7, 1776, the Lexington, commanded by Captain J. Barry, captured the British sloop Edward. 

In 1777 a squadron, consisting of the brigs Lexington and Reprisal and the cutter Dolphin, harassed British shipping in European waters 



A SLOOP-OF-WAR 
The sloop-of-war, or corvette, was ship rigged, having three 
masts; but she carried guns only on her upper or spar deck 
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Drawing by Carlton T. Chapman. By courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 



BATTLE OF THE RANGER. AND THE DRAKE 

In 1777 John Paul Jones took command of the Banger, a ship of 308 tons and eighteen guns. It is claimed that this was the first time the Stars and Stripes was raised over a man-of-war. On April 23, 1778, he entered 

the harhor of Whitehaven, England, spiked the guns and set fire to the shipping. On April 24 he fought the Drake off the coast of Carrickfergus, Ireland, and in spite of a mutinous crew, captured the British vessel 
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By ewiirtesy of B, F. Williamson 



BATTLE OF THE BONHOMME EICHABD AND THE SEEAPIS 
At the right are the Serapis and the Bonhomme Richard. The Alliance is represented as treacherously firing into the Bonhomme Richard. The battle began at seven o'clock in the evening, September 23, 1779, off 
Flamborough Head, a few miles south of Scarborough, England. The Pallas, a smaller boat of the little American squadron, engaged and captured the Countess of Scarborough. When the Serapis surrendered, the 

Bonhomme Richard was almost sinking, and Captain John Paul Jones transferred his men to the captured ship. The Bonhomme Richard sank two days after the battle 
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fuiutiug by F. Jluller. By courtesy of Office of Naval Heeords and Library 



THE BONHOMME KICHARD, FLAGSHIP OF JOHN PAUL JONES 

The Bonhomme Richard, fitted out in France and commanded by John Paul Jones, was an old ship of 998 tons. She carried six 18-pound long guns, fourteen long 12's, fourteen long 9's, and eight 6's. Although slow, 

poorly built, and manned by a strangely mixed crew, she fought one of the most remarkable sea duels in history, winning victory after she appeared to be helpless, and capturing the ship whose guns destroyed her 
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v» 3 cuurtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 



THE EEIGATE ALLIANCE 

In the battle between the Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis the A lliance took no part save to injure Jones's ship. Later, under other captains she fought more gloriously.. As the flagship of Commodore John Paul 
Jones in 17S0 she captured various prizes. Under Captain J. Barry she captured the privateers Mars and Minerva off the coast of France in 1781, and in 1783 fought the Atalanta and the Trepassy at the same time 
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From an old print 

THE BURNING OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
A volunteer party under Stephen Decatur, burned 
the captured frigate Philadelphia, February 16, 1804 
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THE PHILADELPHIA NEAR TETUAN, MOEOCCO 

The frigate Philadelphia, under Captain Wm. Bainbridge, captured the Mivboka and her prize the Cecilia, August 26, 1803. In October the Philadelphia 

was sent to blockade the port of Tripoli. In pursuing a Tripolitan vessel she ran upon uncharted rocks and was captured by the Tripolitans 
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From an old print. Engraved fur the Naral Monument 
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BAINBRLDGE'S FLEET RETURNING FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN IN 1815 
The vessels, Macedonian, Firefly, Torch, Boxer, Independence, Spark, Saranac, Enterprise, Lynx, Congress, Chippewa, Spitfire, and Flambeau. In 1815 a squadron under Commodore Bainbridge and another under Com- 
modore Decatur sailed for the Mediterranean to punish the Dey of Algiers. They exacted the release of American captives, the restoration of American property, and that there should be no future demand for tribute 
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History of the United States 

Period 1800—1825 



Navy 



THOMAS JEFFERSON was inaugurated 
President of the United States on March 4, 
18J01, and with his administration came a po- 
litical party in power strongly opposed to all 
naval extension. An act passed soon after Jefferson's 
inauguration was one to dispose of all naval vessels, ex- 
cept the frigates, and a reduction of the personnel of the 
navy to less than 200 officers. 

One of the most humiliating incidents in the history 
of the navy occurred shortly after Jefferson's election. 
The frigate George Washington, which had been sent 
by the United States under the command of Captain 
William Bainbridge with tribute to the Dey of Algiers, 
was forced to carry a shipboard of tribute and presents 
from the Dey to the Sultan of Turkey. The Bey of 
Tripoli, seeing the helplessness of the United States 
after demanding more tribute, declared war on May 
10, 1801. 

Captain Richard Dale was sent out to blockade 
Tripoli and Tunis with a small fleet — the frigates 
President, Philadelphia, and Essex, and the schooner 
Enterprise. Nothing was accomplished, although the 
Enterprise captured a small gunboat off Tripoli. Dale 
returned within a year, leaving the Philadelphia and 
Essex to blockade Tripoli as best they might. 

Commodore Morris was next sent to the Mediterra- 
nean with a squadron composed of the Chesapeake, Con- 
stellation, New York, John Adams, Adams, and Enter- 
prise. Again nothing was accomplished in the blockade 
of Tripoli. Commodore Rodgers succeeded Morris in 
1803, who in turn was followed in command by Com- 
modore Preble. On October 31, 1803, the frigate Phila- 
delphia, while chasing a Tripolitan ship, ran fast and 
hard aground near the harbor of Tripoli. Every effort 
to bring her off the reef failed, and finally Captain 
Bainbridge, her commander, was forced to surrender 
to the Tripolitan gunboats that instantly surrounded her 
on perceiving her helpless condition. Bainbridge at- 
tempted to sink the frigate before surrendering, but 
only partly accomplished his design, as she was after- 
ward raised and triumphantly towed into the harbor by 
the victorious galleys of Tripoli. Bainbridge and his 
officers and crew became prisoners and were held as 
captives until the end of the war, two years later. 



The loss of the Pliiladelphia was an almost over- 
whelming blow to Preble, who at once determined that, 
although the Bey of Tripoli held the frigate, yet he 
should gain nothing by her capture. 

Decatur, who commanded the Enterprise, had cap- 
tured a Tripolitan small schooner and by means of this 
is was determined to make a dash into the harbor and 
destroy the captured frigate. After two months of prep 
aration the Tripolitan schooner, renamed the Intrepid , 
and the Siren slipped into the harbor of Tripoli and 
managed to reach the Pliiladelphia without exciting 
the suspicion of the crew of the frigate. Under plea that 
the Intrepid had lost her anchors in a storm, Decatur 
was given a line from the frigate. On drifting near the 
Philadelphia the anchors of the Intrepid were discov- 
ered and the alarm sounded — too late, however, for by 
this time Decatur and his men were boarding the frig- 
ate. In ten minutes or less, Decatur had retaken the cap- 
tured American ship and was busily firing her. So 
quickly did Decatur's picked crew of eighty-four men 
work that in fifteen minutes the Philadelphia was 
aflame from bow to stern, with tongues of fire starting 
up her shrouds. Decatur managed with difficulty to get 
the little Intrepid away in time to save her also from 
catching afire. By this time the guns of the Tripolitan 
forts and gunboats were firing almost point-blank at 
the fleeing Intrepid, which by almost miraculous luck 
escaped. 

For this brilliant exploit, one of the most daring in 
the history of the navy, Decatur was promptly promoted 
to a full captaincy. 

New heart was thus put into the blockade of the 
Tripolitan forts and a number of small craft were 
taken. On September 3, 1804, Commander Preble 
tried, with disastrous results, to blow up the Tripolitan 
fleet within the harbor by sending in the Intrepid loaded 
down with gunpowder, shells, and bombs. These were 
to be set off by a slow match and the resulting explosion 
was confidently expected to destroy, partially at least, 
the Tripolitan fleet; but the Intrepid blew up prema- 
turely, however, and inflicted little if any harm. Her 
brave commander, Richard Somers, Lieutenant Wads- 
worth, and every man of the picked crew of ten was 
either killed outright by the explosion or drowned. 



Commander Preble was ordered back to the United 
States before peace was declared. 

Commodore Barron, who succeeded Preble soon 
after the Intrepid disaster, brought the frigates Presi- 
dent and Constellation, thereby doubling the Mediterra- 
nean fleet's former strength. Tobias Lear, Washington's 
former secretary, was sent with Barron to negotiate with 
the Bey of Tripoli for peace. Ex-consul Eaton had by 
this time almost secured a satisfactory treaty with the 
Bey through a cleverly planned project to restore the 
Bey's deposed brother to the throne. Lear, however, 
without waiting for Eaton's plans to be carried out, 
reached alone an agreement for peace with the Bey. By 
its terms a ransom of $60,000 was paid for the captives 
from the Philadelphia. The treaty did away forever 
with all future annual tributes and a provision was made 
for the exchange of prisoners. 

Commodore Rodgers succeeded Barron before the 
treaty was made, and soon after this settlement with 
Tripoli began operations against Tunis, another Bar- 
bary State that had preyed for years on American com- 
merce. Tunis was forced to agree to keep peace and to 
send a minister to the United States. 

Thereafter peace with the Barbary States continued 
for nearly ten years until the War of 1812 with Great 
Britain gave the Barbary States an opportunity to again 
raid without reprisals American commerce. 

Immediately after the conclusion of peace with 
England the United States on March 2, 181 5, declared 
war on Algiers, and two squadrons were sent to the 
Mediterranean under Commodores Bainbridge and 
Decatur. The first squadron to sail was that of Com- 
modore Decatur and consisted of the Guerriere, Con- 
stellation, Macedonian, Epervier, Ontario, Spark, and 
Flambeau. On June 17 Decatur captured the Algerian 
flagship Mashuda off Cape Gata, Spain. On the 28th 
of June, Decatur arrived off Algiers and obtained 
from the Dey terms of peace highly favorable to the 
United States. Decatur threatened, unless the terms 
were agreed to, to sink every Algerian ship in the har- 
bor, and to capture all that attempted to enter. The 
effect of the capture of the Algerian flagship greatly 
hastened the acceptance of the terms of the treaty which 
were reluctantly acceded to by the Dey. 
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By the treaty effected by Decatur in a little less 
than six weeks after sailing from America, the Dey 
gave up all future tribute, released all American pris- 
oners, restored all American property, made payment 
of $10,000 for the capture of the brig Edwin, and 
agreed that in future all prisoners should be treated as 
prisoners of war and not, as heretofore, as slaves. 

Decatur next proceeded to teach Tunis and Tripoli 
the same sharp lesson, as these States had during our 
war with Great Britain allowed British cruisers to re- 
capture in their waters American prizes. Tunis was 
compelled to pay $46,000 as recompense for her aid to 
England, and Tripoli $25,000, which latter state was 
also forced to free ten Christian slaves. When Com- 
modore Bainbridge arrived on July 3, he found that 
Decatur had practically brought the war with the Bar- 
bary States to a conclusion, and all his fleet did was to 
give additional emphasis to Decatur's demands. 

The second war with Great Britain grew out of 
two main causes : the impressment of American sailors 
on American vessels under the excuse that they were 
British subjects, and the restriction of American trade 
through the British Orders in Council and Napoleon's, 
Berlin, Milan, and Rabouillet Decrees. These were 
England's order of a general blockade of France and 
France's counterdecrees declaring a like blockade of 
Great Britain which made all neutral vessels, including 
those of the Uaited States, trading with either country 
lawful prizes either of Great Britain or of France. 

As early as 1807 a climax of the impressment claims 
of Great Britain was reached when the British man-of- 
war Leopard fired broadside after broadside on the 
American man-of-war Chesapeake, after a refusal by 
the Chesapeake to return three American-born seamen 
who were deserting from the Leopard. The Chesa- 
peake had just sailed for the Mediterranean and was 
barely outside the Virginia capes. Her ammunition 
was not in place and no reply except to the Leopard's 
fire could be made. The Chesapeake-Leopard outrage 
aroused the entire nation, but on account of the weak 
foreign policy of Jefferson and Mcidison nothing but 
protests on our part followed. Great Britain four years 
later made formal disavowal of the Leopard's action. 

Jefferson, after the Leopard affair, by proclamation 
ordered all American ports closed to British men-of- 
war and Great Britain retaliated by declaring a state of 
blockade on American ports. 

Congress next passed the Embargo Act prohibiting 



American vessels from leaving our ports, an act that 
practically destroyed American trade and drove Ameri- 
can owned and manned ships from the sea. 

In May, 181 1, the United States frigate President, 
when in search of the British frigate Guerriere to re- 
lease an American citizen who had been taken by it 
from the American brig Spitfire, in the darkness ran 
across the British sloop of war Little Belt. The Little 
Belt refused to answer the hail of the American frigate 
otherwise than by a shot, which, promptly returned, 
brought on a brisk engagement of fifteen minutes. The 
Little Belt lost thirty-two in killed and wounded, but 
managed to continue her cruise. This incident added 
greatly to inflame the already smoldering hatred be- 
tween the two countries. Congress was convened on 
November 4, 181 1, and at once voted to increase the 
army to 85,000 men, including volunteers. For the navy 
nothing was done except the appointment of a commit- 
tee to outline a policy of increasing the number of ships. 
On June 19, 18 12, Congress declared war. There were 
only sixteen ships in active service in the navy, not 
counting the 257 gunboats constructed by Jefferson. 
These proved absolutely without value, and cannot be 
included in our naval strength during the contest. Great 
Britain on the other hand was at the very height of her 
sea power. Never before nor since has she so much 
surpassed other countries on the sea. Her American 
fleet alone was seven times greater than the United 
States navy, and in 18 14, at the overthrow of Napoleon, 
she had practically all her naval armament to draw 
upon. 

Soon after war was declared Commodore Rodgers 
with a fleet composed of the President, the United 
States, the Congress, the Hornet, and the Argus sailed 
for the West Indies to raid the West Indian merchant 
fleet. The British frigate Belvidera was encountered, 
but managed to escape after losing nine men. The Brit- 
ish admiral at Halifax immediately dispatched a squad- 
ron after the American fleet under Rodgers. This con- 
sisted of the Shannon, the Belvidera which had been 
repaired following her escape, the Africa, the Aeolus, 
and the Guerriere, off Barnegat, New Jersey. This 
fleet discovered the United States frigate Constitution 
and immediately gave chase, a chase to become historic 
in naval annals. 

The chase continued for three days and nights of 
almost dead-calm weather, and during the whole period 
not an hour elapsed that was not apparently the last for 



the American frigate. Captain Hull displayed a sea- 
manship that absolutely nonplussed his pursuers. Hull 
kept his sails wet to make them less porous ; his boats 
were almost constantly towing the Constitution. The 
most successful expedient, however, was his use of a 
kedge towed a mile ahead, up to which the Constitution 
would be hauled by windlass, which as soon as reached 
would again be taken forward another mile. At first the 
British frigates marveled at the steady progress of the 
Constitution, but finally they solved the mystery and at 
once proceeded to make use of the same measure. The 
Constitution making good her escape made for Boston, 
where she arrived July 27, 18 12. In fear of being 
blockaded by the enemy, she again slipped out to sea on 
August 2, and after a cruise to Halifax, took station off 
Cape Race to cut off merchantmen bound from Quebec 
and Halifax. About noon on the 19th of August, the 
Constitution ran across the British frigate Guerriere, 
Captain Dacres, and the battle began in earnest about 
six in the evening. Within an hour the Guerriere was an 
almost total wreck and in a sinking condition while the 
Constitution on the other hand was practically unim- 
paired, so accurate had been the American fire as con- 
trasted with that of the British. The Guerriere had 
seventy-nine killed and wounded, while the Constitu- 
tion's loss was fourteen killed and wounded. 

The effect of the taking of the Guerriere by the 
Constitution was almost electrical in its results, and 
placed the American navy on a footing in England and 
France never before attained. On October 18 the 
United States sloop Wasp captured the British brig 
Frolic, and so deadly had been the American fire that 
not twenty of the Frolic's crew of 1 10 men escaped un- 
injured. Unfortunately, later the British Poictiers, a 
74-gun line-of-battle ship, captured the Wasp and her 
prize the Frolic and took them as prizes to Bermuda. 
Commodore Decatur with Commodore Rodgers left 
Boston on October 8 with the United States, the Argus, 
the President, and the Congress. The two latter frigates 
under Rodgers captured nine prizes before the end of 
the year and returned to Boston. Decatur on October 
25 with the United States met the British frigate Mace- 
donian about 500 miles south of the Azores and at once 
engaged her. Both ships were practically even as re- 
garded size, armament, and men, but in an action lasting 
one hour and a half the Macedonian was forced to sur- 
render, and again was evidenced the superior marks- 
manship of the Americans. While the Macedonian was 
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cut to pieces and lost 104 men in killed and wounded, 
the United States was almost uninjured and her loss in 
killed and wounded amounted to but twelve. The 
Macedonian was convoyed to New London, and later 
was converted into an American man-of-war. One of 
the most famous cruises of the war was that of the 
Essex under Captain David Porter. The Essex was to 
have joined the Constitution and the Hornet in a cruise 
to the South Atlantic, but, failing to meet her consorts, 
proceeded alone to the Pacific, where for a year (18.13) 
she cruised up and down the South American coast and 
practically drove British commerce from the South 
Pacific. Finally, however, in March, 18 14, he was 
caught in the harbor of Valparaiso by the British ships, 
the Phoebe and Cherub, which established a blockade. 
Porter in a storm tried to slip out, but was driven back 
by the heavy seas, losing his mainmast, and in this crip- 
pled condition he sought shelter near the shore well 
within neutral waters; but the British ships defied all 
neutrality laws and on March 28 attacked the crippled 
Essex. Porter fought the Essex to the last, until from 
the terrific pounding by the British guns, together with 
explosion of her own powder supply, she became a total 
wreck and sank. 

At home the Wasp of but 22 guns captured the 
British Reindeer and the Avon, but was lost at sea on 
her way home. 

When the Constitution under Commodore Bain- 
bridge and the Hornet under Captain Lawrence missed 
their rendezvous with the Essex off Brazil they touched 
at Bahia December 13, 1812, where a British sloop of 
war was discovered. The Hornet blockaded the port 
while the Constitution set sail for a cruise. Near Bahia 
the Constitution sighted two ships — one, the British 
frigate Java, the other a prize taken by her. The Con- 
stitution and Java at once engaged at close quarters and 
in a little less than two hours the guns of the Constitu- 
tion had so riddled the frigate as to leave her a complete 
wreck. The loss on board the Constitution was only 
twelve killed and wounded, while the Java lost forty- 
eight killed and over one hundred wounded. The Java 
came out of the fight an almost dismantled hulk, 
whereas the Constitution, after an hour's repair to her 
rigging and sails, was in as good condition as when she 
entered the engagement. The Hornet was finally driven 
from her blockade by the arrival of a British line-of- 
battle ship. Returning, off the coast of British Guiana, 
the Hornet met the British Peacock, a sloop of equal 



size : yet in an action of fifteen minutes the Peacock be- 
came the prize of the American sloop, but sank so 
quickly that she carried down not only some of her own 
crew but some of the Hornet's who were aiding in res- 
cuing the Peacock's crew. 

On Captain Lawrence's return from his success- 
ful cruise in the Hornet he was appointed to com- 
mand the frigate Chesapeake in May, 18 13, and 
within two weeks he sailed out of Boston harbor to ac- 
cept the challenge of a naval duel offered by the British 
frigate Shannon. Lawrence in his eagerness to meet the 
Shannon neglected to properlyprepare both his ship and 
his crew for the coming contest. The crew were all 
new to the ship, portions of the crew only arriving on 
board the morning of the Chesapeake's sailing. There 
was no time to even make the crew acquainted with 
their duties, much less to train them in gunnery or 
marksmanship. The Shannon was commanded by Cap- 
tain Broke, an able officer who had made his ship a 
model one and his crew as well trained and active as 
was to be found on any British ship. The two ships were 
practically equal in armament, each carrying 52 guns, 
the Chesapeake crew numbering 379 and the Shannon's 
330. The engagement took place on the afternoon of 
June 1, 1 8 1 3, and so superior did the Shannon prove in 
marksmanship and in maneuvering that the Chesa- 
peake's colors were hauled down in less than fifteen 
minutes. Lawrence was mortally wounded early in 
the fight and his dying message, as he was being carried 
below: "Don't give up the ship," will forever remain a 
watchword of the navy. Shortly after the Chesapeake's 
disaster the American brig Argus, which had made 
numerous prizes along the English coast, was captured 
by the British brig Pelican. The American brig Enter- 
prise, however, evened matters up by capturing, after 
a smart fight, the British brig Boxer. In the next year, 
April 29, 1814, the Peacock, 18 guns, commanded by 
Master Commander Warrington, off the coast of 
Florida met the British brig Epervier. They were 
equal in strength, each carrying 18 guns, but in an action 
that lasted only 45 minutes the Epervier surrendered, 
and Warrington w T as able to bring his prize into port. 
But the sea was not to be the theater of the most im- 
portant naval battles of the war, for those that took 
place on Lake Erie and Lake Champlain proved by 
subsequent events the most momentous of the war. 

The defeat of General Hull with his surrender of 
Detroit practically left to the navy on the Great Lakes 



the entire burden of defending the whole Northwest 
frontier, and upon the small American flotilla on Lake 
Champlain fell the task of driving back the British in- 
vasion from Canada. 

In 18 1 2 the only American ship on Lake Ontario 
was the Oneida of but 116 tons, while on Lake Erie we 
had not so much as a sloop. The British force on these 
lakes then amounted to six small ships, enough to con- 
trol them. 

On September 3, 18 12, Captain Isaac Chauncey was 
ordered to command the American naval forces on the 
Lakes. With Lieutenant Elliott he began equipping 
some purchased schooners and building others at Black 
Rock near Buffalo. On learning that the British brigs 
Detroit and Caledonia were at Fort Erie, Lieutenant 
Elliott headed a brilliant cutting-out expedition, cap- 
turing the Caledonia and burning the Detroit, which 
could not be brought off as she had run ashore. Elliott 
during the winter of 18 12 continued busily at work 
building his small flotilla, and aided greatly in the vic- 
tory of Perry the following year. On March 27, 1 813, 
Commander Oliver Hazard Perry took command of 
the flotilla building on Lake Erie. This consisted of the 
captured brig Caledonia, the schooners Somers, Tigress, 
and Ohio, and the sloop Trippi. In addition he had the 
small brigs Lawrence and Niagara and the schooners 
Scorpion, Porcupine, and Ariel. Great difficulty was 
experienced by Perry in bringing his brigs across the 
bar of the Erie River. These had to be lightened of all 
guns and by pontoons raised over two feet before they 
could be carried across. Barclay, the British Com- 
mander, although blocking the point, did not succeed 
in preventing the transfer of Perry's ships. The Brit- 
ish force consisted of the Detroit (a new vessel named 
after the one destroyed), Hunter, Queen Charlotte, 
Lady Prescott, and three small gunboats. 

The battle began at 11.45 on September 10, 18 13, 
lasting for over three hours, and after a most gallant 
defense by the British commander he was forced to sur- 
render. Perry's conduct during the battle was most in- 
spiring, especially striking was the transfer of his flag 
after the destruction of bis flagship the Lawrence to the 
Niagara during the height of the battle. Perry's an- 
nouncement of his victory has become almost as well 
known as Caesar's veni, vidi, vici — "We have met the 
enemy and they are ours." 

The control of Lake Champlain was absolutely 
necessary to the American cause, for with it meant the 
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stemming of any attack through eastern Canada. Mas- 
ter Commander Thomas Macdonough was placed in 
command of the naval forces on Lake Champlain, 
which formed with Lake George and the Hudson River 
almost direct water connection between New York and 
Montreal. Macdonough established his base at Platts- 
burg, and through the year 1814 continued his ship- 
building operations, a pursuit that the British com- 
mander, Captain Downie, was also busily engaged upon. 

By September, Macdonough had the following 
ships completed: the Saratoga, the Eagle, the Ticon- 
deroga, the Preble, and about ten small gunboats. Cap- 
tain Downie had the frigate Confiance, the Linnet, the 
Chub, the Finch, and, about a dozen gunboats. The 
Confiance was of 1,200 tonnage, while the Saratoga, 
Macdonough's largest ship, was only 734 tons, or a 
little more than half as large. By the end of August, 
1814, a strong British force of 11,000 men under Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Prevost had started toward Lake 
Champlain and moved rapidly upon Plattsburg. Here 
to oppose this strong force the Americans had only a 
small force of 2,500 men under General Macomb. 

The British fleet set sail for Plattsburg Bay on the 
morning of September 11, 1814, the flagship Confiance 
leading, followed by the Chub, Linnet, and Finch, the 
small gunboats bringing up the rear. Macdonough chose 
his position so admirably at the entrance of Plattsburg 
Bay that the enemy had to almost stand head on to the 
American line and were subject to a raking fire without 
at first being able to return broadside for broadside. 

Desperate fighting on both sides nearly completely 
destroyed both fleets. The Saratoga was hit over fifty 
times and the Confiance, it is said, over a hundred be- 
fore she was forced to give in. 

The hottest part of the fight occurred at the head of 
the opposing lines of battle, the American ships Sara- 
toga and Eagle here being opposed to the British ships 
Confiance and Linnet. Captain Downie was killed soon 
after the battle began and his death was a distinct loss 
to the British fleet. The Saratoga suffered severely, al- 
most every gun on her starboard side being dismantled 
or destroyed. 

Had not Macdonough provided springs for his 
cables whereby he could turn his ship, thus bringing into 
action the battery on his port side, his flagship would 
have been forced to surrender. The British commander 
in attempting to turn the Confiance failed to bring her 
completely around and thus afforded the Saratoga an 



opportunity to rake her fore and aft. This proved to be 
the deciding point in the battle and speedily brought 
about the defeat of the British ships. 

The action lasted two hours and twenty minutes, 
during which time the British lost 300 and the Ameri- 
cans 200. Captain Downie's flagship, the frigate Con- 
fiance, at last was forced to haul down her flag, ending 
the battle. Macdonough's victory placed him in the 
front rank of successful leaders, for, although only 30 
years of age at the time of the battle, he had planned 
and fought an engagement worthy of any of the greatest 
naval commanders. 

The battle of Lake Champlain practically brought 
the war of 1812 to an end and was the means by which 
the Americans were able to retain all their northern 
territory when the Treaty of Ghent was signed in 
December, 1814. 

The frigate President under command of Captain 
Stephen Decatur had been shut up in New York by the 
overwhelming British fleet. She slipped out of the 
harbor, however, on January 14, 1815, but in a storm 
ran aground, and when able to draw off found herself 
in the midst of the British blockading fleet. Decatur 
managed to escape at first, but discovered that the Presi- 
dent's sailing qualities had been greatly reduced by the 
damage done when the ship ran aground. After a 
spirited running fight with the Endymion, Decatur sur- 
rendered when the other British frigates Tenedos and 
Pomone overhauled him. 

The Constitution, after a long blockade in Boston 
harbor, escaped to sea in December, 1814, and while 
2CO miles north of Madeira fought and captured the 
British frigate Cyane and the sloop of war Levant. 
Later after a most spirited fight lasting over four hours 
the Constitution with her prize the Cyane escaped a 
British squadron and reached the United States, but the 
Levant was recaptured by the British. One of the 
bravest fights of the war happened in September, 18 14, 
when the privateer General Armstrong under command 
of Captain Reid, in the harbor of Fayal, Azores, with- 
stood boat attacks from three British ships, the Planta- 
genet, the Rota, and the Carnation. The effect of his 
fight was to delay for a week the departure of the Brit- 
ish ships which were carrying troops and supplies to 
New Orleans. This delay greatly helped General Jack- 
son in his hasty preparation for the defense of New 
Orleans against the British attack and may have made 
the victory of New Orleans possible. The navy had 



little part in the final battle of the war at New Orleans, 
but two small vessels were available to aid the forces 
under General Andrew Jackson. 

The Hornet under the command of James Biddle, 
after escaping from the British blockade at New York, 
made a cruise in the South Atlantic, where she met near 
the island of Tristan da Cunha the British sloop Pen- 
guin. In an action lasting only twenty-two minutes the 
Penguin was forced to surrender. This fight took place 
on March 23, 1815, being the last action of the war, and 
occurred after the Treaty of Ghent had been signed, a 
fact, of course, unknown at the time to the British or 
American commanders. 

The second war with Great Britain was carried on 
by the navy with great boldness and aggressiveness, a 
striking contrast to the almost purely defensive cam- 
paigns of the army. 

The navy had the material aid of a great fleet of 
privateers which during three years of the war captured 
56 war vessels, 2,423 merchant ships, 610 brigs, 520 
schooners and 135 sloops, besides recapturing over 700 
American vessels of various sizes. In addition, there 
were captured immense quantities of stores. 

With the signing of the Treaty of Ghent there re- 
mained little for the young American navy to do beyond 
the suppression of piracy in the West Indies, the north 
of South America, Central America, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. During the War of 181 2 these pirates, un- 
molested by either American or British men-of-war, 
had grown bolder and bolder until in some localities 
they were virtually masters. In 18 19 a strong squadron 
was sent out under command of the victor of Lake Erie, 
Commodore Perry, who unfortunately soon after died 
of yellow fever on the coast of Venezuela. In 1822 an- 
other squadron was dispatched under command of 
Commodore Biddle, and still another in the following 
year under command of Commodore David Porter. 
The suppression of piracy proved, however, a most diffi- 
cult task, as coupled with the work was the constant 
menace of yellow fever, which was practically prevalent 
in almost every port. Indeed, so deadly were the epi- 
demics that on more than one occasion the entire squad- 
ron in the West Indies was forced to abandon its 
search for piratical vessels and sail north to recuperate 
the health of its men. But gradually the West Indies 
and the Gulf were swept clear of these freebooters, and 
by 1825 commerce in these waters began to enjoy almost 
unmolested freedom from attack. 
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THE CONSTITUTION ESCAPING A BEITISH ELEET 
At daybreak, July 17, 1812, the Constitution found herself surrounded by British frigates — Africa, Shannon, Guerriere, Belvidera, and Aeolus, with the captured American brig Nautilus. The ships were almost becalmed. 
Captain Hull ordered out the boats to tow his ship out of range. Then followed a three-days' chase. Captain Hull's seamanship proved its superiority. By various shrewd devices he made his escape from the British fleet 
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THE SPAE DECK OF THE EEIGATE CONSTITUTION 

The frigate Constitution was rated at 44 guns, but usually carried more. These were short guns, or carronades — effective in throwing heavy shot at close quarters — and long' guns, which could bear a heavier charge 

and carry a greater distance. It was the custom to place the heavier of the long guns on the gun deck, and the lighter long guns and the carronades on the spar deck of a frigate. Fighting was often at close range 
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THE GUN DECK OF THE FEIGATE CONSTITUTION 
After careful consultation of records, the decks of the frigate Constitution — the most famous fighting ship in American history, and still holding the record for number of engagements fought- — were restored to their 
condition during the War of 1812. Ships of the line in those days had two or three gun decks besides mounting guns on the spar deck. The Constitution was a frigate, and had but one gun deck below her spar deck 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND THE JAVA 

The Constitution, commanded by Commodore Bainbridge, sailed from Boston with the Hornet. Touching at Bahia, Brazil, the Hornet remained to watch the British frigate Bonne Citoyenne. The Constitution put out 
to sea, and met the British frigate Java, December 29, 1812. American gunnery proved vastly superior. The Java, was so badly wrecked that she was blown up after Bainbridge had transferred his prisoners to the Constitution 
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Painting by J, C. Schetky. By courtesy of Office oi Naval Kecords and Librar 



BATTLE OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND SHANNON 

Among the fine frigates that upheld the prestige of America on the seas, the Chesapeake alone seemed ill-starred. On June 1, 1813, under Captain Lawrence, she put out from Boston, ■with an, untrained 

crew, to fight a sea duel with the Shannon under Captain Broke. Lawrence and nearly all his officers were killed in the engagement that followed, and the frigate was surrendered to the British 
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ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE ENTEBPEISE AND THE BOXEE 
A sea fight between two small brigs, the American Enterprise, 165 tons, carrying- two long nines and fourteen 18-pounder guns, and the British Boxer, 182 tons, carrying twelve 18-pounders and two long sixes. The 
engagement was fought near Portland, Me., September 5, 1813. The Boxer surrendered after many of her guns had been dismounted and her foremast nearly shot away. Both commanders were killed in action 
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From an old print 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE MACEDONIAN 
On October 25, 1812, the frigate United States captured the 
British frigate Macedonian, about 500 miles from the Azores 




From an olrl print 

THE WASP AND THE EEOLIC 
On October 18, 1812, the sloop-of-war Wasp captured 
the British brig Frolic. Both were afterward taken 




THE CAPTURE OF THE ESSEX 
After a wonderful cruise, the Essex, Captain David Porter, was captured by 
two British men-of-war, in the neutral waters near Valparaiso, March 28, 1814 
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PERRY'S VICTORY ON LAKE ERIE 

The defeat of the British fleet on the Gi-eat Lakes was one of the most important engagements of the war. Lieutenant Oliver Hazard Perry had directed the construction of a small American fleet on the shores of Lake 
Erie. On September 10, 1S13, he found the enemy and gave battle. When his flagship, the Lawrence, became a wreck, he had himself and his battle flag rowed to the Niagara, where he carried the fight on to victory 
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HACDONOUGH'S VICTOKY ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
The British lake fleet came up to aid their land forces in taking Plattsburg. Commandant Macdonough drew up his fleet — consisting of the ship Saratoga, the brig Eagle, the schooner Ticonderoga, the sloop Preble, 
and several galleys — in the bay, and Avon there a decisive victory over the British fleet, September 11, 1814. This victory caused the withdrawal of the British land forces to Canada and saved our northern boundaries intact 
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History of the United States Navy 



Period 1825—1860 



FROM the year 1825 until the breaking out of 
the Civil War the slave trade proved one of the 
most lucrative occupations, so much so that many 
American shipowners were tempted to engage 
in it by the fabulous fortunes made in this infamous 
trade. Great Britain early in 1824 declared the slave 
trade piracy and attempted to reach an agreement with 
the United States for a neutral right of search. The 
United States refused and thereby practically put the 
entire slave trade under the American flag, for our ships 
were the only ones that were not subject to search by the 
fleets of Great Britain and other European nations who 
were honestly trying to put an end to the traffic. The 
navy was used to patrol the African coast, but few slaves 
were taken. The greatest period of prosperity in this 
trade was that immediately preceding the Civil War 
from 1855 to i860. The American slave States were a 
constant source of aid to the slave trade by opposition 
to all measures in Congress that in any way affected the 
slave trade. Nothing drastic was done to prevent this 
trade until the breaking out of the Civil War, when 
an agreement was made with England, giving the right 
of neutral search of vessels. As soon as the United States 
took this stand the slave trade came to an inglorious end. 
One of the most unique incidents in the history of the 
navy occurred in 1842, when a young midshipman, 
Philip Spencer, the son of the then Secretary of War, 
was hung for attempted mutiny on the high seas. He 
and two fellow conspirators were executed for attempt- 
ing to create a mutiny on the brig Somers. When Com- 
mander Alexander Slidell MacKenzie reached home 
after inflicting this summary punishment he was made 
the target of great criticism for his action, brought to 
trial by court-martial, but honorably acquitted. The 
incident brought out many of the weak points of the 
navy, notably its want of satisfactory means of instruct- 
ing and training midshipmen. It also demonstrated 
that there existed a need of greater strictness in the 
selection of candidates in the appointment of midship- 
men. The incident materially aided in the founding 
later on of the Naval Academy at Annapolis as it 
brought many naval officers who had hitherto opposed 
the plan to agree to a training school on land. 

The Naval Academy was founded in 1845 by 



George Bancroft, the historian, then Secretary of the 
Navy. The location at Annapolis was formerly an 
army post, and from a very modest beginning grew the 
mighty school whose only competitor for excellence and 
high state of efficiency is the army school at West Point. 
The breaking out of the Mexican War brought lit- 
tle chance for the navy to gain any glory. The navy 
acted promptly on the declaration of war. Commodore 
Sloat in command of the Pacific squadron on July 7, 
1846, seized Monterey and raised the American flag. 
On July 9 Captain Montgomery occupied San Fran- 
cisco, and a month later Los Angeles was taken by Com- 
modore Stockton, giving to the United States the last 
vestige of Mexican sovereignty on the Pacific Coast 
north of Lower California. In actual results the opera- 
tion of the squadrons on the Pacific was much more im- 
portant than those on the Gulf of Mexico. In the Gulf 
beyond the naval operations at Vera Cruz there was lit- 
tle for the navy to do, although what little there proved 
to be was done in a thorough and efficient way. The Mex- 
icans had no navy, so that there could be no naval engage- 
ments, and the nature of the campaign demanded that 
comparatively only a few harbors be seized and held. 
With the treaty of peace with Mexico signed, there ac- 
crued to us a great empire of country including what are 
now the States of Texas, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, and California and parts of the present States 
of Colorado and Wyoming. The acquisition of the 
Pacific States brought with it a great immigration, 
especially after the discovery of gold in California. 
With the Pacific States rapidly growing in population, 
came a reaching out for trade in the Orient. China was 
opened to our commerce, but the hermit kingdom of 
Japan still retained her ports sealed tight to foreign- 
trade invasion. Several attempts had been made to open 
the Japanese ports to American commerce. In 1846 
Commodore Biddle with the Columbus and the Vin- 
cennes visited Yedo Bay. His offer to negotiate for the 
opening of trade between our country and theirs met 
with abrupt refusal. No intercourse between the ships 
and land was permitted, although Commodore Biddle 
was allowed to be abundantly supplied by the natives 
with all stores needed in his squadron. The United 
States now determined that the time had come to bring 



every pressure possible on Japan to force her to unlock 
her harbors to American ships. For that purpose Com- 
modore Matthew C. Perry was ordered in 1852 to fit 
out a suitable squadron to make the proposed effort to 
open Japan to the world. Commodore Perry sailed on 
November 24, 1852 with the steam frigates Susque- 
hanna and Mississippi and the sloops Saratoga and Ply- 
mouth, and arrived at Yedo, Japan, on July 8, 1853. 
The appearance of the steam frigates caused almost a 
panic, as they were the first steam vessels to enter the 
harbor. At first any negotiations looking to the opening 
of the kingdom to American trade seemed doomed to 
failure, yet Commodore Perry stubbornly continued his 
demands until finally a threat to use force if his cre- 
dentials were not properly received compelled the 
Japanese to receive Perry's official papers — a letter 
from the President of the United States to the Emperor 
of Japan, together with an outline of a proposed treaty 
by the terms of which certain Japanese ports were to be 
thrown open to American trade. Perry after this cere- 
mony sailed for China to await the final decision and 
action of the Japanese Government. He returned to 
Yedo Bay in January, 1854, an ^ resumed negotiations; 
finally after more than two months' work he obtained 
from the Japanese Government a treaty covering prac- 
tically all the points desired by the United States. By 
this treaty, signed March 31, 1854, Americans could 
use the ports of Hakodate and Shimoda for trade, and 
American ships in case of storm or other accidental 
mishaps could run into any Japanese port for aid or re- 
pairs. These treaty rights were enlarged by the subse- 
quent treaties of 1857 and 1858. Japan at last was to 
take her place among the nations of the world, and the 
wonderful progress she has made since Perry's visit has 
been the wonderment of the civilized world. 

In 1856 and again in 1859 disturbances in China — 
especially at Canton — caused by clashes between the 
Chinese and the English authorities brought on slight 
actions between the American fleet and the forts. In 
the latter year occurred the incident of Captain Tatnall's 
going to the aid of the English fleet in their brush with 
the Chinese forts. His sole excuse for breaking the 
American neutrality was contained in his famous reply 
"Blood is thicker than water." 
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THE SHIP-OE-THE-LINE OHIO 
From an old print. The Ohio was a ship-of-the-line, differing from a frigate in size and in armament, and in having two covered gun decks in addition to her spar deck. She "was a vessel of 2,542 tons, rated at 
74 guns, built in New York in 1820. She was in active service on the coasts of Mexico during the Mexican War, and is represented here flying the broad pennant of her commander, Commodore Ap. Catesby Jones 
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THE CONSTITUTION ROUNDING ELBA 

The famous frigate Constitution, rounding' Elba on a Mediterranean cruise in 1887, Copy of a painting made by a snbofficer serving on the Constitution at the time for his captain, William Boerum. The prowess of 
American ships of war insured respect in Europe when the United States herself seemed very distant and otherwise little able to enforce any demands. Iler men-of-war were visible evidences of American power 
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Bj courtesy of Offlca of Naval Hpmrrts and Library 

THE COLUMBUS AND THE VErJCENNES IN JAPAN 
In 1840 the 80-gun ship Columbus and the 20-gun sloop-of-war Vincennes, under command of Commodore Biddle, entered the Bay of Yedo, Japan. They were met by Japanese boats and forbidden to proceed 
further up the bay. Accordingly they anchored about three miles from shore and fifteen miles from Tedo. They were surrounded by Japanese boats, and the demand was made that the vessels land all their guns 
and ammunition, which their captains courteously refused to do. Nobody was permitted to land, and whenever a boat was sent from one vessel to the other, several Japanese boats followed to see that the 
men did not go ashore. On the other hand, the Japanese treated their American visitors with courtesy and refused to accept remuneration for anything furnished them. They requested, however, that the ships 
leave as soon as their wants had been supplied and that they never return. When the American vessels were ready to go, several hundred Japanese boats formed in line to tow them out to sea and thus hasten 
their departure. The attitude of Japan toward the ships and sailors of foreign nations was irritating in the extreme, especially as she refused to permit vessels to take refuge in her ports in case of storm or 
need of supplies and promptly imprisoned sailors shipwrecked on her coasts. Moreover, many nations were endeavoring to open trade relations with Japan. In 1849 Commander Glynn, in the sloop-of-war Preble, 
went to Nagasaki to obtain the release of shipwrecked American sailors. He reported that the time was opportune for the United States to establish better relations with Japan. Accordingly, in 1833, Commodore 
Matthew C Perry, with the Susquehanna, Mississippi, Saratoga, and other vessels, visited Tedo on a friendly mission. He returned to Japan in 1854 and succeeded in negotiating a treaty with the Japanese 
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OLD ST. MAEY'S 
The sloop-of-war St. Mary's was one of the squadron under 
Commodore M. C. Perry which captured Vera Cruz, March, 1847 



3y courtesy of uffice of Navul i.efords and Library 



SHIP-OF-THE-LLNE NORTH CAROLINA 
The North Carolina and the Delaivare were sister ships, of 2,633 tons, launched in 1820. They were rated as 74's, but each carried twelve 8-inch 
guns and seventy-two 32-poundera. The picture represents the North Carolina in a gale. She flies the broad pennant of Commodore John Rodgers 
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Painting hy Clary Kay. By courtesy ol Office ol Naval .Records and Library 




U. S. SLOOP-OF-WAK DALE 

The Dale was a sloop-of-war of 563 tons. In the "war with Mexico she carried sixteen 32-pounder guns and 150 men; active in 1847 
on the coast of Mexico. She served in the Civil War and was afterward a training ship at the Naval Academy for many years 



Copyright, Frank R. Chile". 13y courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 



THE POETSMOUT1I 
The sloop-of-war Portsmouth;, 1,022 tons, was very prominent in 
the war with Mexico, and actively engaged during the Civil War 
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History of the United States Navy 



Period 1860—1870 



THE decade that immediately preceded the 
opening of the Civil War, with its constant 
rumbling of the approaching struggle between 
the Northern and Southern States over the 
question of slavery, should have in some measure pre- 
pared the Government at Washington for the coming 
clash between the two sections of the country. The 
tenets of the pro-slavery element of 1853 proclaimed the 
right of the inhabitants of each territory to decide for 
themselves whether they should come into the Union 
free or slave was adopted in principle in one form or 
another by the Democratic party, although rejected by 
the Northern members. By 18155 tne constitutionality 
of secession and the rights of States to declare them- 
selves sovereign to the extent that they could stay within 
the Union or leave at will was accepted practically 
throughout the South. The victory of the newly formed 
Republican party in i860 with a platform that denied 
the further extension of slavery proved to be the parting 
of the ways between the two contending sections of the 
country. The Southern slave States promptly decided 
to secede and form a government of their own. South 
Carolina seceded from the Union on December 20, 
i860, and was followed in the beginning of 1861 by 
Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Texas, Virginia, Arkansas, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 

On February 8, 1861, a Provisional Constitution was 
enacted for the new Confederate States of America, and 
on February 9, the Provisional Government was made 
complete by the election of Jefferson Davis, late a Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, as President, and Alexander H. 
Stephens of Georgia as Vice President. It seems in- 
credible at this date to see how thoroughly unprepared 
both on land and sea the Government at Washington 
was at the breaking out of hostilities following the fir- 
ing on Fort Sumter on April 12, 1861. The new Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Gideon Welles, proved a most efficient 
and able man. He was most fortunate to have as chief 
aid and assistant secretary a former naval officer, Gus- 
tavus V. Fox. The navy at the commencement of the 
struggle consisted of forty-two ships, of which only half 
were steam, the others all obsolete wooden frigates, and 
a few old line-of-battle ships whose wooden sides of- 



fered no resistance to the large-calibered cannon of the 
day. The personnel of the navy was greatly weakened 
by the resignation of more than a fifth of the officers — 
322 in all leaving the service to cast their lot with the 
seceding States under the pervading belief that when 
the State of one's birth or habitation seceded it was al- 
most obligatory to follow its example, and to at once 
offer service under the new flag of the Confederacy. By 
the beginning of 1862 Secretary Welles had brought 
some order out of the chaos of the first months of the 
war. The following plans were determined upon and 
through the ensuing years rigidly adhered to. 

First, the making of a naval base of the Potomac 
River; second, the blockading of the entire southern 
coast from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, a distance of 
over 3,500 miles; third, the seizure and capture of the 
forts and defenses of the Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries that would enable the Government to keep a 
passageway open through the heart of the Confederate 
States. 

The Confederate States on April 20, 1861, achieved 
an uncommon advantage by the unnecessary destruction 
of the Norfolk Navy Yard, under orders given by the 
incompetent commander, Commodore McCauley. Ten 
Union naval vessels were burned or sunk, and when the 
Government forces were withdrawn from the yard 
nearly 3,000 cannon, some of them of the latest Dahl- 
gren type the heaviest guns then in use, fell into the 
hands of the Confederates. The capture of these cannon 
was a very great help to the Southern cause as the South 
at that time had scarcely any gun foundries and none 
capable of turning out cannon of the size of those cap- 
tured. The first decided advantage gained by the 
Northern side was the capture by Captain Du Pont of 
Port Royal, South Carolina. He attacked the Con- 
federate fortifications on the morning of November 9, 
1861, and although his squadron convoyed troopships 
with 13,000 troops, they took no part in the capture of 
the city. 

The forts Walker and Beauregard were well 
equipped and strongly fortified — part of the guns cap- 
tured at Norfolk being among the ordnance mounted, 
yet Captain Du Pont found no serious task in reducing 
the forts to silence, and captured the city of Port Royal. 



The taking of the city proved afterward of very great 
advantage to the United States Government in that it 
provided it with a fine harbor placed advantageously 
for use as base for naval expeditions north and south 
along the coast; also as base for the blockading ships 
that were to slowly but surely throttle the commerce and 
supplies of the Confederates States. President Davis 
of the Confederate States early made effort to enlist 
the sympathy if not aid of England and France in the 
war. As Commissioners he sent James M. Mason of 
Virginia and John Slidell of Louisiana. These sailed 
from Havana for England on the British steamer Trent. 
Captain Wilkes of the United States steamer San 
Jacinto, hearing of the departure of the Commissioners 
from Cuba, intercepted the steamer in the Bahamas, and 
by force took off the Confederate Commissioners with 
their secretaries, a proceeding in absolute violence of 
the rights of neutrals. The Commissioners were taken 
prisoners to Boston and placed in confinement in Fort 
Warren. President Lincoln was one of the first to see 
the serious consequences of Captain Wilkes's act, al- 
though the country applauded the capture and fairly 
made of Wilkes a national hero. 

Great Britain at once protested against the seizure 
and gave what was practically an ultimatum if the Com- 
missioners were not returned to her keeping and also if 
suitable reparation was not made by the United States. 

The United States Government on January 1, 1862, 
surrendered the prisoners and made a complete dis- 
avowal of Wilkes's Act, thereby averting open rupture 
not only with Great Britain but with several European 
countries who had notified the United States that what- 
ever stand Great Britain took they would uphold her 
in fighting for the rights of neutrals. 

The Confederate navy was of such little consequence 
at the breaking out of the war, and from their lack of 
yards and ship supplies to build the type of the larger 
war vessels of the day, that the Confederate Govern- 
ment early turned their attention to the newer develop- 
ment of naval architecture and armament, namely iron- 
clads and the use of torpedoes. 

When the Norfolk Navy Yard was so hastily aban- 
doned by the United States Government the steam frig- 
ate Merrimac was sunk, only portions of her upper 
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works being injured by the flames intended to destroy 
her. The Confederates promptly raised her and found 
that even her engines were not totally unfit, while her 
hull was as good as new. She was placed in dry-dock 
and her upper decks cut away and a shield covering her 
center part was built. This shield rose at an angle of 
thirty-five degrees, and when the ship was launched her 
upper works were only seven feet above water. On this 
shield of heavy pine rafters was placed heavy oak 
planks. Rolled iron bars eight by two inches covered 
these in two rows running both perpendicular and 
lengthwise. The rudder and propeller were protected 
by strong decks, completely covering them from injury. 
When completed she was renamed the Virginia, and 
when launched was as powerful an ironclad as existed 
anywhere at that time. On March 8, 1862, she steamed 
out of Norfolk down the Elizabeth River and headed 
for the Union fleet near Newport News and Fortress 
Monroe. This fleet consisted of the wooden ships Cum- 
berland, Congress, Roanoke, Minnesota, and St. Law- 
rence. The Merrimac — to call her by the better-known 
name — rammed the Cumberland which soon settled and 
sank. The Merrimac next raked the Congress, which, in 
attempting to gain the protection of the Federal bat- 
teries, ran aground and was unable to bring a single 
gun to bear upon the Merrimac. The Congress was 
soon forced to surrender after receiving broadside after 
broadside from the leisurely Merrimac. In the mean- 
time, while attempting to join their sister ships the 
Minnesota, Roanoke, and St. Lawrence, ran aground 
in the narrow channel. The St. Lawrence was able, 
however, to fire several broadsides into the Merrimac 
before the fighting came to an end about six-thirty at 
night. The Merrimac had been thoroughly pounded by 
the fleet and shore batteries and had suffered serious 
injury. Her beak was broken off after ramming the 
Cumberland, her decks swept by the constant fire and 
two guns were destroyed by having their muzzles blown 
away. The Merrimac's first day's fight, however, cre- 
ated consternation at Washington and corresponding 
joy in Richmond. The Potomac River, the source of 
supply to the Union armies and Washington itself, 
seemed to be at the mercy of the redoubtable ironclad. 
But on the following morning a new champion was to 
enter the lists, and this time the Union side was to be 
protected by as odd an ironclad as the Confederate navy 
had sprung on the day before. This was Ericsson's 
Monitor, literally an iron turret on a raft. Her length 



was 172 feet, breadth 41^2 feet, and she drew ioj4 feet 
of water. Her turret was made of eight thicknesses of 
iron bolted together and there was five inches of iron 
plating on her sides. The turret was turned by ma- 
chinery below the water line so that she had a complete 
sweep with her two guns without being forced to change 
her position or maneuver. Her guns were two 11 -inch 
Dahlgrens, which could be run into the turret for re- 
loading, heavy iron stoppers protecting the portholes. 

The Monitor arrived at Fortress Monroe shortly 
after dark on the day of the Merrimac's first appear- 
ance and partial destruction of the Union fleet and 
quietly and confidently waited for the beginning of the 
next day's battle. 

The Merrimac came out soon after sunrise on 
March 9, 1862, to complete the work of destruction she 
had so well begun on the previous day. She fired one 
shell at the Minnesota when to her surprise the queer- 
shaped Monitor, which was undiscernible under the 
shadow of the Minnesota, bravely steamed out to give 
battle. It was another combat between a David and a 
Goliath, so puny beside the Merrimac appeared the 
Monitor. Lieutenant Worden, the Monitor's Com- 
mander, commenced firing about 8.30 and, although 
firing at short range, failed to make any appreciable 
effect on the iron sides of the Merrimac. Both vessels 
tried to ram, but neither completely succeeded, although 
the Merrimac struck the Monitor a glancing blow 
which did more damage to herself man to the Monitor 
as it started a bad leak where her prow had been in- 
jured before in ramming the Cumberland. After over 
three hours' engagement neither ironclad was able to 
secure any decided advantage. The Merrimac with- 
drew after fighting four hours. The Monitor was 
struck over twenty times while the Merrimac showed 
over 100-shot holes or indentations. The Monitor by 
her fight, if she did not vanquish the Merrimac, saved 
the Union fleet from destruction and prevented the 
Merrimac from breaking up the Union blockade. The 
battle revolutionized not only our own navy, but those 
of the world, for after it the wooden ships of the world's 
navies were forced to be relegated to the scrap heap and 
the ironclad had taken her place as the only type of 
ship capable of withstanding modern ordnance. 

On December 12, 1861, Captain David G. Farragut, 
afterward Admiral, was appointed Commander in 
Chief of the Gulf blockading squadron with the steam 
frigate Hartford as flagship. His first objective point 



was New Orleans, the. key to the Mississippi and the 
largest and richest of all the Southern cities. Collect- 
ing a fleet of seventeen vessels, Farragut passed the 
strong forts below New Orleans and on April 24 an- 
chored opposite the city of New Orleans, which he 
completely commanded by the guns of his ships. The 
city was forced to surrender and on the 28th the forts, 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip, New Orleans's strongest 
defenders, also passed into the hands of the Union 
forces. The program for the entrance of the Mississippi 
and keeping that waterway through the heart of the 
Confederacy necessitated the construction of a peculiar 
type of armored river boats that could navigate the shal- 
low river channels yet carry sufficient armor to run the 
gantlet of heavy fire from forts and other defenses. 
This river fleet was placed under the command of Cap- 
tain David D. Porter. He had 150 vessels of all sizes 
under his command and by August, 1863, he had cleared 
the Mississippi of all Confederate vessels. The Con- 
federacy had thus been split in two and was the first 
decisive advance made toward the final defeat of the 
Southern cause. 

Particularly notable among the operations leading 
to the clearing of the Mississippi was the running by 
Island No. 10, which the Confederates had strongly 
fortified and which from its position in the middle of 
the river could command both narrow channels between 
it and the Tennessee shores. Flag Officer Foote with the 
gunboat Carondelet leading, however, managed to pass 
the strong batteries whose nearness to the channel of- 
fered almost pomt-blank range. Admiral Mahan has 
characterized this feat as "not only one of the most dar- 
ing and dramatic events of the war but also was the 
deathblow to the Confederate defense of this position." 
Other striking achievements of the river fleet were the 
capture of Fort Pillow and Memphis by Flag Officer 
Foote. Mobile, Alabama, was the next port in size and 
prominence to New Orleans in the Gulf. After the fall 
of New Orleans, Mobile took the premier place as the 
Southern port of shipment. By January, 1864, Farragut 
was free to organize his squadron for attack. Mobile 
was defended by three strong forts, namely, Fort Morgan, 
the nearest to the Gulf; Fort Gaines, three miles 
north and further up Mobile Bay; and Fort Powell, 
still further beyond Fort Gaines. The Confederates 
had in addition the ironclad Tennessee, a counterpart 
of the first Confederate ironclad, the Merrimac. The 
channel was supposed to be thoroughly mined. Farra- 
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gut's fleet consisted of his flagship Hartford, the Brook- 
lyn, Metacomet, Richmond, Monongahela, Seminole, 
Ossipee, Oneida, Galena — fourteen vessels in all — be- 
sides the monitor Tecumseh, Manhattan, Winnebago, 
and Chickasaw. The supreme moment came early in 
the battle when almost opposite the first fort, Fort 
Morgan, the monitor Tecumseh ran into a torpedo and 
sank almost immediately. The Brooklyn through some 
cause immediately stopped and thereby threw Farra- 
gut's whole line into partial confusion. Farragut im- 
mediately brought the Hartford to the front, passing the 
Brooklyn, whose hail of "Look out for the torpedoes" 
brought forth Farragut's historic reply, "Damn the 
torpedoes. Four Bells, Captain Drayton; go ahead: 
Full speed." 

Farragut's prompt action brought order at once and 
the fleet steamed by Fort Morgan. Farragut's fleet was 
practically unimpaired after the passage of the fort ex- 
cept for the loss of the Tecumseh. The Confederate iron- 
clad Tennessee, under command of Commodore Bu- 
chanan who also commanded the Merrimac in his era- 
making fight, now steamed directly at Farragut's fleet 
in an heroic but foolhardly attempt to smash the whole 
fleet single-handed. The fight lasted nearly four hours 
when the Tennessee was forced to surrender. Fort 
Powell surrendered on August 5, 1864, Fort Gaines on 
August 7, and Fort Morgan on August 23, and Farra- 
gut had now complete control of Mobile Bay, effec- 
tively stopping up the chief port of the Confederacy. 
One of the most daring feats during the war was the 
destruction of the Confederate ironclad Albemarle by 
Lieutenant William B. Cushing. The Albemarle was 
one of the most formidable ironclads built by the Con- 
federacy. She was 122 feet long, 45 feet beam and drew 
about 8 feet. Her armament consisted of two 100-pound 
English Armstrong guns. She was strongly protected by 
heavy timbers covered withlayersof two-inch ironplates. 
She was also provided with a heavily braced ram that 
was thought capable of destroying any ironclad that she 
might be able by quick maneuvering to cut down. The 
Albemarle had by October, 1864, cleared the Roanoke 
River of all Union ships and threatened to command the 
entire Sound. Cushing in a small picket boat managed 
to elude the Confederate lookouts until close to the iron- 
clad. This he found to be protected by a chain of logs, but 
Cushing in a storm of fire from the now alert crew of 
the Albemarle forced his boat over the obstructions and 
fired his torpedo, sinking and destroying the ironclad. 



The naval operations before Charleston were some 
of the most important of the war, but without the co- 
operation of a strong land force they were doomed at 
first to failure. Admiral Du Pont as early as April 7, 
1863, attempted the reduction of Charleston with the 
new Ironsides, the most powerful armor-clad in the 
navy, carrying 16 eleven-inch guns and seven monitors, 
but was driven off after an hour's fight. The city finally 
was taken on February 18, 1865, by the combined naval 
forces under Admiral Dahlgren and the army under 
General Sherman. The attack of the navy from the front 
and the strong army force from the rear proved too 
much for the city and forts that had so long and sturdily 
withstood the repeated naval assaults. The long pre- 
pared attack on the defense of Wilmington, S. C, and 
Fort Fisher by the great fleet under Admiral Porter on 
December 24, 1864, proved more successful. Porter had 
sixty vessels in his squadron, including the new Ironsides 
and the monitors Monadnock, Saugus, Mahopac, and 
Canonicus, also the large steam frigates Wabash, Colo- 
rado, and Minnesota. The Federal fleet made the attack 
in four lines, but failed to gain any substantial success. 
General Butler with a force of 6,000 troops were landed 
on December 25, but Butler decided that his force was 
not strong enough to attack. General Terry relieved 
him and gallantly led the assault upon the forts, 
when the navy next attempted the reduction of the 
fort. The bombardment was continued on January 13, 
1865, and renewed on the subsequent two days, finally 
reducing the fort and capturing it on the night 
of the 15th. 

The capture of Wilmington was the most severe loss 
yet sustained by the Confederate forces. By it prac- 
tically the last source of the South's supplies was closed. 
It greatly hastened the fall of the Confederacy, now only 
3 few months off. The taking of Wilmington also 
caused a reduction of the great Union blockading fleet 
which had patrolled the long Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
during the four years of the w r ar. This was the last 
great engagement of the navy in the Civil War. 

During the war a number of privateers for the Con- 
federate Government were fitted out in Great Britain. 
The most noted of these were the Alabama, Shenan- 
doah, Florida, and Georgia. The Alabama was turned 
over at the Azores to the Confederate authorities 
under Admiral Raphael Semmes, a former officer of the 
United States Navy. From this time, August 24, 1862, 
until her defeat by the United States ship Kearsarge off 



Cherbourg, France, the Alabamaunder Semmes inflicted 
more damage to American shipping than the rest of the 
combined Confederate navy during the war. Her cruise 
covered 75,000 miles, during which time she burned 
fifty-seven American vessels besides capturing and re- 
leasing under bonds numerous others. The Alabama at 
last was caught in the port of Cherbourg and for five 
days the Kearsarge blockaded the port until Semmes 
sent word to Captain Winslow of the Kearsarge that 
two days later — the 19th of June, 1864 — he would 
bring out the Alabama for a naval duel. At ten o'clock 
the Alabama steamed out to meet the Kearsarge and 
when seven miles off the coast the two ships began 
action. 

The ships circled one another at first at a distance of 
one mile; but the action continued in gradually con- 
tracting circles, so that at the end of the fight they were 
almost at point-blank range. The accurate fire of the 
Kearsarge soon began to have its effect and shortly 
the Alabama was in a sinking condition. Semmes 
and many of his officers and men were taken off his 
sinking ship by the English yacht Deerhound which 
promptly steamed away to Southampton instead of 
surrendering them to the victorious Kearsarge. For 
England's part in outfitting the Alabama she was later 
forced to pay to the United States Government $16,- 
000,000 as partial compensation to American commerce 
for the injury inflicted by the privateer. 

During the Civil War the navy's greatest achieve- 
ment in the light of its effect on the final results was 
the effective blockade maintained during the long four 
years on the most extensive coastline ever attempted by 
any nation to maintain a blockade. This effectively 
throttled the very breath of the Confederacy and made 
it almost impossible to receive most needed supplies or 
to export commodities such as cotton that would have 
brought untold prices and wealth. The inland opera- 
tions in conjunction with the land forces opened up and 
kept open the great water channels of communication 
and practically split the Confederacy in half, making 
it impossible for either half to aid the other. 

Immediately after the war a period of stagnation for 
the navy set in and by 1870 almost all the great fleet 
Mstily gathered for the tremendous struggle had been 
■°a of and dispersed. The ironclads had made 
a wooden ships, yet the latter were allowed 
to disapj. -imout any attempt to replace them by 

the newer aau Srmidable type of warship. 
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Painting,' by Clary liay. 



THE U. S. STEAMER WABASH 

A first-rate man-of-war. The Walash was a screw steamer of 3,274 tons, armed with two 10-inch, twenty-eight 9-inch, and fourteen 8-inch guns, and two 12-pounders. She was one of the fleet that captured the forts at 
Hatteras Inlet, August 28-29, 1861, and was Commodore Dupont's flagship in the successful expedition against Port Royal, S. C, November 1, 1861. These two harbors furnished important stations for the Federal ships 
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FUfTi tins by F. M tiller. 



Bv court csv of Office of Naval Records anil Library 

U. S. RAM SWITZERLAND 




By courtesy ui Office of Naval Records ami Library 



UNITED STATES STEAMER POWHATAN 

The Powhatan was a side-wheel steamer of 2,415 tons. She did blockade duty off Mobile, Ala., and 

off Charleston, S. C, and was engaged in the assaults on Port Fisher, Cape Fear River, N. C. 




The Switzerland was a boat of 1,000 tons. She took part in the engagements at Memphis, Tenn., 
and at Vicksburg, Miss., and was in general service on the Lower Mississippi, Yazoo, and Black Rivers 



By courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 



U. S. IRONCLAD BENTON 

The Benton, an ironclad of 1,000 tons, was active in the engagements at Fort Pillow and Memphis, 
Tenn., in the fighting along the Lower Mississippi and in the Yazoo River and Red River expeditions 
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Painting by R, 6. Skerrett. By courtesy of Office of Naval K 

U. S. STEAMER SAN JACINTO 
The San Jacinto was a steamer of 1,446 tons, carrying ten 9-inch guns, one 11-inch gun, and one 12-pounder. In 1856 she participated in the capture of a Chinese fort that had fired on an American ship. On 
November 8, 1861, the San Jacinto stopped the British steamer Trent and took off Mason and Slidell, the Confederate commissioners. The United States Government disavowed the act and returned the commissioners 
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^aiming by Clary Ray. By courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 

CONFEDERATE IRONCLAD MEREMAO 
The Merrimac (called Virginia by the Confederates) was originally a fine Union steam frigate of 3,500 tons. She was scuttled at Norfolk when that navy yard was abandoned. The Confederates raised her and trans- 
formed her into a formidable ironclad. On March 8, 1862, she entered Hampton Roads, sank the Cumberland, destroyed the Congress, and drove the Minnesota aground. The news spread consternation through the North 
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From an old print 



THE CONFEDERATE STEAMER ALABAMA 

The Alabama, a screw steamer of 1,050 tons, was the most successful of the commerce destroyers built 

in England, and out demand for damages against England is known under the title of "Alabama Claims" 




THE SUMTER RUNNING THE BLOCKADE 
The Confederate steamer Sumter, under Captain Rafael Semmes, successfully running the blockade at 
the mouth of the Mississippi. The ship in the distance is supposed to be the Union steamer Brooklyn 




By courtesy ofofltee of Naval Beccrda ami I 
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THE FIRST BATTLE BETWEEN IRONCLADS 

On the morning - of March 9, 1862, when the Merrimac returned to complete the destruction of the Minnesota, she was met by a still stranger craft — the Monitor, of only 776 tons, mounting two 11-inch guns in a revolving 
turret. The turret and a tiny pilot hoiise alone broke the smooth surface of her low deck. Neither ironclad was seriously damaged, but the Minnesota was saved. This battle between ironclads revolutionized naval construction 
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Painting by R. U. Skerrett By courtesy of Office of Naval Kecorda and Library 
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U. S. IRONCLAD ESSEX 

The Essex was a Union ironclad of 1,000 tons, carrying at first three 9-inch guns, one 10-inch gun, one 32-pounder, and one 12-pounder. Commanded by Commodore W. D. Porter, she led in the capture of Eort Henry, 
February 6, 1862. Later, under Commodore C. H. B. Caldwell, she aided in the occupation of Baton Rouge, La. Under Commodore R. Townsend she took part in the Red River Expedition, March 12 to May 16, 1864 





From an old Photograph, By courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 

UNION GUNBOAT AT WHITEHOUSE LANDING 
Old river boats and many other strange war craft served in the Civil War. Both 
North and South were driven to transform such vessels into gunboats and rams 



Painting by E. G. Skerrett. By courtesy of Ullice ol Naval Keeords and Library 

U. S. STEAMER MISSISSIPPI 
The Mississippi was an old side-wheel steamer of 1,692 tons. She distinguished herself in both the war with Mexico and 
the Civil War. In the bombardment of Port Hudson, March 14, 1863, she ran aground and was abandoned and fired 
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Painting by R. G. Skerrett. By courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 



THE CONFEDEEATE BAM MANASSAS 

The Manassas was a Confederate ironclad of 387 tons, built in the shipyards at New Orleans. In the battle below New Orleans, April 24, 1862, in which the Union fleet forced its way past Eort Jackson and Fort St. Philip, 
the Manassas rammed both the Broohlyn and the Mississippi, but without disabling them. Broadsides from the Mississippi set the ram on fire; she drifted down stream in flames and finally blew up 




Painting by R. G. Skerrett, By courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Libr 



CONFEDEEATE BAM ALBEMAELE 

In 1864 the Confederates launched a powerful ram, the Albemarle. On the night of October 28, 1864, near Plymouth, 

N. C, Lieutenant Gushing in an open launch succeeded in exploding a torpedo under her, destroying the ironclad 




Painting by P. Muller. By courtesy of Offlce ot Naval Records and L 



rsy courtesy 01 uiuee 01 ahviu necorus anu muiai.i 

CONFEDEEATE STEAMEE GENEEAL STEELING PEICE 

A 400-ton ram mounting four guns. In the engagement of June 6, 1862, at Memphis, 

Tenn., she was accidentally rammed by one of her own flotilla and quickly sank 
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'roin mi old Photograph, liy courtesy of Ullict: uf XnvuJ Records and Library 




Gtnsr CEEW ON THE u. s. s. meotdota 

Our fine frigates of the War of 1812 were armed with carronades and long guns. Gunnery became more scientific in the years preceding the Civil War, and Dahlgren and Rodman smooth bores and Earrott rifled guns were 
the chief dependence of the navy. The picture is an actual photograph of a Civil War gun crew on the Mendota, a steamer of 974 tons, mounting two 100-pounders, two 20-pounders, four 9-inch guns, and two 24-pounders 
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Photograph by CharleM Pwrker. Courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 



THE CEEW OF THE TJ. S. GUNBOAT MIAMI 

The Miami was a gunboat of 730 tons, carrying at first two 9-inch guns, one 80-pounder, and four 24-pounders; and later one 100-pounder, one 12-pounder, and five 9-inch guns. The gunboats Miami and Southfield 

were the first to oppose the powerful Confederate ram Albemarle, April 19, 186-1, near Warren's Neck on the Roanoke River. The Southfield was rammed and sunk, while the Miami escaped down the river 
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•opyright, E. Huller, Jr. 

THE HABTEOED UNDEE SAIL 
Bow view of Farragut's flagship. Like many fight- 
ing ships of the time she had both sails and steam 




Copyright, FiHiik H. Lhild 



THE EEIGATE CONSTELLATION 
The Constellation, a 36-gun frigate of 1,265 tons, was launched at Baltimore, Md., September 7, 1797, the year in which the frigates United States 
and Constitution were launched. She is still in the service, and is now the station training ship of the Naval Training Station at Newport, K. I. 
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Copyright, Frank H. Child 



AN UNUSUAL VIEW OF THE MONONGAHELA 
The Monongaliela was finally converted from a screw steamer to a sailing ship. From 1894 to 1903 she was the Atlantic Coast training- 
ship for apprentices. From 1904 to 1908 she was the station ship at Guantanamo, Cuba. In March, 1908, she was destroyed by fire 



SLOOP-OF-WAK JAMESTOWN 

The 20-gtm sloop Jamestown, active in blockade duty in the 
Civil War, was long a school ship, and in the service until 1912 
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By courteBy of Office of Naval Records and Library 

SANTEE, CONSTITUTION, AND MACEDONIAN IN THE HAEBOE AT NEWPORT 
From an old photograph of the Civil War period, when these three famous vessels were serving as midshipmen's practice ships. The Santee, a ship of fifty guns, was one of the West Gulf blockading squadron in the first 
year of the Civil War, and captured many blockade runners. From 1862 to 1865 she was a school ship at Newport, E. I., and from 1865 to 1912 a training and gunnery ship at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 
The famous frigate Constitution, after repeated repairs, is now stationed at the Boston Navy Yard. The original Macedonian, a prize of battle, was at outbreak of the War of 1812 a new and speedy British frigate of 1,235 tons 
and thirty-eight guns. She was captured in a sea fight off the Canary Islands, October 25, 1812, by the frigate United States, commanded by Captain Stephen Decatur. The Macedonian far outclassed her opponent in 
speed, but the United States carried more guns of long range. At the first exchange of broadsides the Macedonian lost her mizzen topmast and with it her superiority in speed. In attempting to come up to close quarters, 
the Macedonian was exposed to a heavy fire that dismounted many of her carronades. The battle was finally decided at close range, and the British frigate surrendered after her mizzenmast and her fore and main 
topmasts had been shot away and many of her guns dismounted. The Macedonian was refitted and remained in service until 1835, when she was broken up and replaced by a new Macedonian, a sloop-of-war' of 1,726 
tons. This vessel was sent to carry provisions to starving Ireland in 1817, was rebuilt in 1851, and was one of the vessels in the squadron under Commodore M. C. Perry in the expeditions to Japan which established 
commercial relations between that country and the United States, 1852-1854. She served as a practice ship at Newport from 1862 until 1870, and from 1871 to 1875 at Annapolis 
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THE SHIP-OF-THE-LINE VERMONT AND THE MONITOR WEEHAWKEN 
An old drawing showing the old line-of-battle ship Vermont (under Commander William Reynolds) and the monitor WeeMwhen (under Captain John Rodgers) in the Navy Yard at Brooklyn. Later the Vermont was stationed 
at Brooklyn Navy Yard, and was for many years a receiving ship. The spars with which the old ship is rigged are smaller than those she ordinarily used, for they were taken from a sloop and substituted for her own 
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Paiutiug by Clary Bay. By courtesy ol Office oi Naval Records and Library 




U. S. STEAMER TALLAPOOSA 
An old wooden, side-wheel steamer of 1,270 tons in use during the Civil War. She remained in the 
service into the early 90's, when she was still in use as a station ship at the South Atlantic Station 



fainting by a. «. »kerrert. by courtesy oi office of Naval Records and Library 

U. S. STEAMER MEMPHIS 
A screw steamer of 791 tons. In North Edisto River, S. O, March 6, 1864, she was attacked by a 
Confederate David, or submersible torpedo boat. The torpedo struck the Mem-phis, but failed to explode 




by courtesy of Office oi Naval Records and Library 




SIDE VIEW OF THE GALENA 

As an ironclad the Galena carried four 9-inch smooth-bore and two 100-pound 

rifles. At Mobile Bay she mounted eight 9-inch guns, one 100 and one 30-pounder 



Paiutiug by Clary Kay. By courtesy of Office 01 Xava] Eecords aud Library 



U. S. STEAMER MINNESOTA 

The Minnesota, a screw steamer of 3,307 tons, armed with one 10-inch, twenty-eight 9-inch, and fourteen 8-inch guns, 

in escaping the Merrimac ran aground at Hampton Roads, March 8, 1862. She was saved by the Monitor next day 
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IT. S. GUNBOAT GALENA 
An ironclad of 738 tons, which took part in the fighting on the James Eiver, Va., in May, 1862. Her 
armor was removed after the attack on Fort Darling, May 15, 1862, and she served as a wooden vessel 




By courtesy of Ufiice of Naval lieeorus and Library 



IT. S. STEAMEE IEOQIIOIS 

A screw steamer of 1,016 tons, mounting two 11-inch smooth-bore guns and four 32-pounders. She 

was active in the fighting below New Orleans, April 24, 1862, and later at other points on the Mississippi 




Paintiug Dy Clary Kay. By courtesy of uttice of Naval Eecords mnl Library 



U. S. STEAMEE QTIAKEE CITY 

A side-wheel steamer of 1,600 tons. She took part in the fighting near Charleston, S. C, in 1863, and in 1864 was with 

the fleet at Cape Fear Eiver, N. C. In the latter battles she mounted four 8-inch, one 100-pounder, and two smaller guns 
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By courtesy of Office of Naval Eecords and Library 



IT. S. STEAMEE VANDEEBILT 

A steamer of 3,360 tons, the gift of Cornelius Vanderbilt. At Cape Eear Eiver, 

N. C, she mounted twelve 9-inch guns, two 100-pounders and two 30-pounders 
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* Jfrom an old Photograph. By courtesy ol Office of Naval Records and Library 

U. S. STEAMER COLORADO 



The Colorado was a powerful screw steamer of 3,425 tons. She carried in the fighting at Cape Fear 
Kiver, N, C, one 11-inch, forty-six 9-inch, and four 12-pounder guns, and a crew comprising 626 men 



Copyright, Frank H, child Bv courtesy of Office of Naval Kecords and Library 

THE MOJSTONGAHELA, SLOOP-OE-WAR 
The Monongahela was commissioned in January, 1863. She was active on the Mississippi, where she 
was for a short time Admiral Farragut's flagship, and played a prominent part in the battle of Mobile Bay 
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Paiutmg l>yF Muller By courtesy of Office of Nava! Eecords ami Library 



THE HAETFOED AS SHE APPEAEED IN 1864 
The Hartford, Admiral Farragut's flagship, was a steamer of 2,900 tons, carrying in the battle of Mobile Bay eighteen 9-inch guns, one 30-pounder, and three 12-pounders. Farragut directed the battle from the main 
shrouds, where he had himself lashed to prevent falling, and it was from this position that he shouted the order that sent the Hartford dashing to the head of the line— "Damn the torpedoes. Full speed ahead 1" 
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Paintin;; by F. Holier. B> courteaj oi uliice <if Nava] KecurcU and LU>rary 



THE CONEEDEEATE EAM TENNESSEE 

The famous ram Tennessee, of 1,273 tons, carried six powerful guns, whose solid shot could pierce the side of any wooden vessel. She was covered with iron plates six inches thick, and had a formidable beak In the battle 
of Mobile Bay, August 5, 1864, she rendered great aid to the Confederate forts; but she was rammed by the MononaaheU and the Hartford and her casements bombarded by the other Union vessels until she surrendered 
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By courtesv of Office of Naval Records and Library 

THE U. S. IRONCLAD ROANOKE 
The Roanoke was a steam frigate constructed in 1852, 265 feet long by 52y 2 beam. In 1863, at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, her sides were covered with armor, her masts removed, and she was equipped with three Ericsson 
turrets, each containing two 15-inch smooth-bore guns. Thus in 1863 the navy had a powerful ironclad armed with big guns placed in turrets on the center line — in many ways the prototype of the modern dreadnought 




fainting by H. G. Skerrett. By courtesy of Office of Naval Kecoidd and .Library 



U. S. IRONCLAD ONONDAGA 

The Onondaga was a monitor of 1,250 tons, constructed during the latter part of the war. She carried two 15-inch and two 150-pound guns. In 1864 and 1865 she served with the James River flotilla, taking part in 
the fighting at Hewlett's, Va., June 21, 1864; the James River engagement of July 4-5; and the engagements at Dutch Gap, August 13; at Howlett's Farm, November 29; and at Trent's Beach on January 29, 1865 
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By courtesy of Office of NktkI Becorda and Library 

The narrow entrance into Mobile Bay was defended by Forts Morgan, Gaines, and Powell, by obstructions across the channel, by gunboats and the famous ironclad Tennessee, and by a line of torpedoes or submerged mines 
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By courtesy of B. F. Williamson 



THE BATTLE OF THE KEARSAKGE AND THE ALABAMA 

The Alabama, commanded by Captain Bafael Semmes, was the most famous of the vessels fitted out in England for the Confederacy. After destroying American ships over the seven seas she was blockaded in the harbor 

of Cherbourg, France, by the Kearsarge, commanded by Captain J. A. Winslow. On June 19, 1864, the Alabama came out, and the two vessels, steaming around each other in great circles, fought until the Alabama surrendered 




IT. S. STEAMER BLACK HAWK 

As Bear Admiral D. D. Porter's flagship, the Black Hawk, a side-wheel steamer of 902 tons, was active on the Mississippi, took part in 

the capture of Fort Hindman, Arkansas Post, Ark., January 11, 1863, and in the Bed Biver Expedition, March 12 to May 10, 1801 




By courtesy of unite ol Naval Keconls and Library 



U. S. STEAMER TENNESSEE 
At the close of the Civil War the United States was still rely- 
ing on a combination of sail and steam for her fastest vessels 




By oouilesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 




U. S. STEAMEE BEOOKLYN 

The Brooklyn, a steamer of 2,070 tons, mounting twenty 9-inch smooth-bore guns, one 12-pounder and 

two 100- and two 60-pound rifles. Active below New Orleans and in the battles in Mobile Bay 



By courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 



U. S. IRONCLAD NEW IEONSIDES 

The New Ironsides, the most powerful vessel in the navy of 1863, led the attacks on Charleston in 1863 

and at Cape Bear River in 1864. She carried sixteen 11-inch Dahlgren guns and two 200-pound rifles 
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rfaintiug bv Clary Rav. By courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 

CONFEDERATE STEAMER FLORIDA 




A steamer carrying two 7-inch and three 6-inch guns, one of the commerce destroyers built for the 
Confederates at Liverpool, England. She was finally captured by the Wachusett near Bahia, Brazil 



Painting by Clary Rav. By courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 

CONFEDERATE STEAMER GEORGIA 

Like the Alabama, the Confederate Shenandoah and the Florida, the Georgia was constructed in 
England. After the war, England paid for damages by the Alabama, Shenandoah, and Florida only 




Painting by Clary Ray. By courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 



U. S. STEAMER SHENANDOAH 

The Shenandoah, a steamer of 1,378 tons, carried two 11-inch, two 24-pound and two 12-pound guns, and 171 men. Like many other vessels of the Civil War period she was provided with both sails and steam. The Shenandoah 
did blockade duty off the Atlantic Coast, was one of the fleet that attacked the batteries at Fort Fisher. Cape Fear River, N. C, on December 24-25, 1864, and aided in capturing the fort, January 13-15, 1865 
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History of the United States Navy 



THE period from 1870 through to 1885 is one 
of the most humiliating periods in the history 
of the United States navy, for during these 
years the navy was allowed to practically go 
to decay. Every other nation on the globe had not only 
learned the lesson taught by the battle between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac — that the day of the iron- 
clad had arrived — but they were busily putting in prac- 
tice that lesson. England, France, Italy, and Russia 
were striving to replace their obsolete wooden walls 
first by iron ones, later by steel ones, while the United 
States, whose naval battles had changed the warship 
building of the world, was content to peacefully doze 
and dream of past glories and achievements. All at 
once it seemed that the nation had forgotten the hard- 
earned lessons taught by the Civil War — lessons which 
showed that preparedness is the best means of retaining 
peace. Had the United States learned this lesson before 
that war, the terrible strife that dragged through four 
long years and more would have been quickly stopped 
at its very inception, and thousands of lives and countless 
wealth would not have been uselessly wasted. But the 
country rapidly recovering from the effects of the war, 
turned her energies to internal improvements, railways 
and exploitation of new lands within her boundaries, 
and forgot not only her commerce and merchant marine, 
but also her navy, an arm of military defense that had 
proven in every war America had been engaged in one 
of the most vital of her defenses. The country simply 
was not interested in anything beyond its boundaries, 
and the navy from long and continued neglect began 
to be almost a laughing stock among the nations. It is 
said that at one period between these years, 1870 to 
1885, that even Chile's two modern men-of-war were 
more than a match for our obsolete navy. 

In this stagnant period of the navy polar exploration 
took on interest. In 1879 Lieutenant Commander G. 
W. De Long organized an expedition to the north by 
way of Bering Sea. His vessel, the Jeannette, partly 
outfitted by James Gordon Bennett, sailed in the summer 
of 1879 from San Francisco, but by the first part of 
September she was fast frozen in the ice fields. She re- 
mained imprisoned in the ice until June, 1881, when 
the ice finally released her momentarily only to crush 



Period 1870—1885 

and sink her the next minute. So quickly had the catas- 
trophe happened that barely time was given to get the 
officers and men clear of the ship before she sank. A 
small quantity of provisions was saved and three boats. 
The position of the survivors was most perilous. They 
were on the ice north of Siberia and the distance to the 
nearest settlement was over five hundred miles away. A 
brave struggle against almost hopeless odds now began 
and not until three months later did the little band reach 
the mouth of the Lena River. Here a storm separated 
the three boats and one of the boats foundered with all 
hands. De Long with thirteen men was overtaken by a 
blizzard and all perished. The chief engineer, G. W. 
Melville, with part of his party alone managed to find 
a settlement and assistance. They recovered the bodies 
of De Long and his companions in March, 1882, and 
brought them back to the United States. 

Another naval polar expedition was that of Lieuten- 
ant Commander W. S. Schley in 1884, who, with three 
ships, the Thetis, Bear, and Alert, was dispatched to 
rescue the party of Lieutenant A. W. Greely, U. S. A., 
who had been sent three years before on an exploring 
expedition to Grinnell Land. Of the relief ships sent out 
in the two years previous, one had failed on account of 
the ice to reach the Greely party and the other ship 
was sunk. 

The failure of relief expeditions to reach Lieutenant 
Greely brought great privateers to his party and in the 
end was the direct cause of the death of almost every 
member of the expedition. Indeed, had Lieutenant 
Commander Schley been delayed only a few days in his 
search for the Greely party, not one of them would 
have been alive. 

Lieutenant Commander Schley, who later was to take 
such a prominent part in the Spanish-American War, 
succeeded in finding Greely and the few members of 
his surviving party on June 22, 1884, and brought them 
home. Chief Engineer Melville, the hero of the Jean- 
nette expedition, was one of Schley's officers. 

The lowest point in naval efficiency was reached in 
1 88 1, when it was truthfully said that not a ship in the 
navy was capable of putting up a successful fight with 
any of the new ships of foreign navies. President Gar- 
field who was inaugurated in March, 1881, made the 



first step to rehabilitate the almost defunct navy. His 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Hunt, appointed a board to 
investigate the needs of the navy and means to carry out 
new construction. This board recommended the con- 
struction of nearly seventy vessels of all types. Con- 
gress, however, still delayed action until March 3, 1883, 
when an act was passed providing for four steel ships 
— one of 4,000 and three of 2,500 tons. One of the great- 
est steps taken by Congress at this time that advanced 
the rebuilding of the navy was an act passed prohibiting 
the repairs on any naval vessel then on the active list if 
such repairs amounted to 20 per cent of the cost of a 
new ship of equal displacement. This act promptly re- 
tired over forty of the old wooden ships then in service. 
Later Congress made the act still stronger by limiting 
the repairs of ships of the old navy to 10 per cent of the 
cost of a new vessel. The decision to use steel instead of 
iron was a most decided advance and was the means 
later of practically creating the steel industry in the 
United States, as at the time these vessels were author- 
ized there was no plant in the country capable of making 
the steel needed for the contracts. This demand by the 
Government for steel started the building of a number 
of steel plants to undertake the work, which were to be 
the pioneers in an industry that now constitutes one of 
the greatest of America's manufactures. 

The four new vessels of the navy were the Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta, and Dolphin, and these ships can truth- 
fully be called the forefathers of our present naval 
strength. Compared with our great battleships to-day, 
the Chicago, the largest of the four, would be insignifi- 
cant, but at the time they were considered the acme of 
naval construction. They were promptly named the 
White Squadron from the color of their paint, and not 
long after being in commission were sent abroad to 
parade before the admiring eyes of foreign critics. 

In 1885 four more steel ships were authorized. 
These were the cruisers Charleston, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, and Newark, with the gunboats Petrel and 
Yorktown. The Charleston had the distinction of being 
the first of our men-of-war that abandoned entirely sail 
power, being supplied with military masts only. Here- 
tofore all ships were provided with sails to be used as 
auxiliaries to their steam power. 
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By courtesy of B. F. "Williamson 



THE NLPSIC 

The Trenton, Nipsic, and Vandalia were wrecked 

in the hurricane at Apia, Samoa, March 15-16, 1889 



By courtesy of B. F. Williamson 



THE VANDALIA 

Besides the American vessels, three German vessels 

were lost at Apia. The English Calliope escaped 




By courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 




By courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 



THE STEAMEE LANCASTEB 

June 14, 1882, after the British bombardment of Alexandria, a force of marines from the 

Lancaster, Nipsic, Galena, and Quinnebaiig guarded the American Consulate and put out fires 




EESOUEES AND EESCUED 
The Greely Expedition went north in 1881. Belief ships in 1882 and 1883 failed to land supplies. 
1884, an expedition under Commander W, 



On June 22, 
!. Schley with the Bear, Thetis, and Alert rescued the six survivors 



By courtesy of B. F. Williamson 



THE TEENTON ABANDONED 

A drill scene. At Apia, when no sails would hold, sailors climbed into the mizzen shrouds 

and made a human sail that enabled the vessel to clear the reef and save many of her crew 
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THE DISPATCH BOAT DOLPHIN 

The Dolphin, authorized in 1882 and completed in 1885, is still in service. She is 240 feet long by 32 feet 

beam, with a speed of 15.5 knots. In the Spanish War she carried two 4-inch and nine smaller guns 



By courtesy of Ofllce of JTaval Eecorda and Library 

DOUBLE-TURRET MONITOR MIANTONOMOH 
The Miantonomoh is one of five monitors authorized in 1886 — the Miantonomoh, Amphitrite, Monad- 
nock, Terror, and Monterey. She displaces 3,990 tons, and carries four 10-inch and six smaller guns 
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Copyright, E. II. Elart. By courtesy ol Otlice <jl Naval liccords una Library 



THE PEOTECTED CKUTSEE CHICAGO 

The flagship of the White Squadron, and the first important vessel of our new navy, was completed in 1880. The Chicago was a protected cruiser of 4,500 tons; 325 feet long by 48 feet tyi inches beam. She had a trial 
speed of 18 knots and earned four 8-inch, fourteen 5-inch, and fourteen smaller guns. Her construction, following a period of neglect, marked the beginning of a new epoch in the development of the American navy 
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THE WHITE SQUADBON 
'cago, Newark, Boston, Atlanta, Concord, and Torktoivn — the beginning of our modern navy. After the Civil War, Congress neglected to replace unfit ships with new, modern ones. But 
for three steel cruisers — the Chicago, the Boston, and the Atlanta — and one gunboat — the Dolphin. In 1885 the cruisers Charleston and Newark and the gunboats Petrel and Torktoivn 



in 1883, provision was made 
were authorized 
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History of the United States 

Period 1885—1900 



Navy 



WITH the new birth of the navy came a 
genuine effort on the Government's part to 
make up as quickly as possible the deficit 
in ships and armament that the long years 
of the policy of do-nothing had entailed on the navy, 
In 1886 Congress passed an act authorizing the com- 
pletion of the four monitors, Miantonomoh, Am phi- 
trite j Monadnock, and Terror, at the same time order- 
ing the construction of another monitor — the Monterey 
— of larger type and heavier armament. The four 
monitors ordered completed had been under construc- 
tion for nearly fifteen years, previous work having been 
stopped on them for over a dozen years. 

Each year now saw appropriations by Congress for 
more ships and each year saw larger types of ships 
authorized. In 1888 the keel of the first battleship, the 
Texas, was laid, and in 1889 work was begun on the 
battleship Maine, a ship to become later the most his- 
toric of our ships through its treacherous destruction in 
the harbor of Havana. These two ships, though classed 
as battleships at that day, were of only 6,315 and 6,682 
tons displacement. In 1890 Congress authorized an 
armored cruiser and three sea-going battleships. These 
were the first of the type of modern battleship and were 
the equal of any ships at that time. They were the 
Indiana, Oregon, and Massachusetts. In 1891 the ves- 
sels under construction were thtNew York, Cincinnati, 
Raleigh, Detroit, a practice ship for the naval cadets, 
the harbor defense ram, Katahdin, and two gunboats. 
The New York in the above list was classed as an 
armored cruiser of 8,200 tons displacement. The Cin- 
cinnati and Raleigh were protected cruisers of 3,213 
tons displacement each. The Detroit was smaller, being 
an unprotected cruiser of 2,089 tons. 

The navy suffered the loss of three ships — the Tren- 
ton, the Vandalia, and the Nipsic — in the hurricane 
that visited the harbor of Asia in March 1889. At the 
same time the German squadron, then consisting of three 
ships, was driven ashore and sank. The British man- 
of-war, the Calliope, thanks to her stronger-powered' 
engines, was the only ship able to steam out to sea and 
safety. 

The year 1891 saw the beginning of government aid 
to the naval militi-a. Congress in that year appropriated 



$25,000. The naval militia had until then only small 
State appropriations with which to organize and to 
keep their battalions effective. 

Good progress in naval development was made in 
1892 when two important ships, the battleship Iowa of 
11,296 tons displacement and the armored cruiser 
Brooklyn of 9,150 tons, were provided by Congress. 
This year saw the launching of a number of ships al- 
ready contracted for. Among these were the Olympia, 
afterward Dewey's flagship at Manila, the Texas, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbia, Raleigh, Machias, and Castine. 

Great strides were also made in the manufacture of 
nickel steel for armament. Torpedoes and rapid-fire 
guns were developed as well as armor-piercing shells 
which heretofore had to be imported from England. 
The American firms by this time were beginning to 
turn out shells that were better than the foreign ones. 

Before 1893 the United States had been greatly be- 
hind other nations in her lack of small-arm equipment. 
This was a large-caliber rifle using black powder and 
carrying only about 1,200 yards. An improved small- 
caliber magazine rifle was adopted for the navy. Its 
power over the old arm was vastly superior. Using 
smokeless powder, it had an effective range of over one 
mile and a half, and each man could conveniently carry 
over 200 rounds of its compact cartridges. 

In 1895 Congress passed a bill providing for two 
coast-defense battleships, the most formidable both as 
to their armament and equipment. These battleships 
were the Kearsarge and the Kentucky. 

By 1898 so fast had progress in building up the navy 
been, that there were either in commission or under con- 
struction seventy modern ships of war of various classes. 
The battleships, while smaller than those of Great Bri- 
tain, were effective fighters. The armored cruisers New 
York and Brooklyn had no equal in any navy, while the 
commerce destroyers Minneapolis and Columbia were 
the fastest cruisers in the world. 

The disordered condition of Cuba under Spanish 
rule, a condition that had lasted for years through a 
series of revolutions, was destined sooner or later to be- 
come an issue that the United States must face and settle. 

By March, 1897, when President McKinley was 
inaugurated, Cuba was an armed camp, the greater part 



of the island being in the hands of the revolutionists, 
Spain being able to hold little more than seaports. 

President McKinley hesitated, as President Cleve- 
land had before him, to send any warship to Havana, 
although there had been constant incessant demands 
that American interests there could only be protected 
by the presence of a national vessel. 

Finally affairs in the Cuban capital grew so threat- 
ening that our Consul General, Fitzhugh Lee, asked 
that a warship be sent. The battleship Maine, then at 
Key West waiting for any emergency call, was sent to 
Havana, arriving there January 25, 1898. 

The country was stirred from one end to the other 
by this condition in Cuba and intervention by the 
United States was urged to stop the atrocities of guerilla 
warfare wherein women and children and the helpless 
were the chief sufferers. In the midst of this country-wide 
clamor came like a thunderbolt the destruction of the 
Maine by an external explosion or mine in Havana har- 
bor on the evening of February 15, 1898, when 266 of 
her crew of 353 men and two officers were killed. The 
disaster shocked the world and so aroused the fury of 
the people of the United States that nothing short of war 
with Spain could appease the nation-wide demand for 
action that would put an end forever to the unspeakable 
conditions in Cuba, and at the same time avenge the 
slaughter of the brave American sailors who had met 
death so mysteriously, so treacherously, in the harbor of 
Havana. 

That the Maine was blown up from an external ex- 
plosion was clearly proved by a naval court of inquiry 
which was at once convened. The report stated that the 
Maine had been "destroyed by a submarine mine which 
caused the partial explosion of two or more of her 
magazines. "Remember the Maine" became the slogan 
of all parties and of all factions, and the inevitable clash 
between the two countries, Spain and America, was not 
far distant. 

On April 5 Consul General Lee was recalled from 
Havana. On April 11 the President sent a message to 
Congress recommending that "we have power to in- 
tervene forcibly without recognizing the independence 
of the present insurgent Government." 

On April 19 both Houses of Congress agreed to a joint 
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resolution declaring the island of Cuba free, recogniz- 
ing the republic and demanding that Spain relinquish 
authority in Cuba and withdraw her forces. The Presi- 
dent at the same time was authorized to call out the 
militia in addition to the regular land and naval forces, 
and lastly that the United States disclaimed any inten- 
tion of annexing or otherwise assuming sovereignty 
over the island of Cuba at the expiration of the war. 

On April 25, 1898, an act was passed by Congress 
declaring that war existed between the United States 
and Spain and that it had existed from and including 
April 21, 1898. Rear Admiral Sicard was at the time 
in command of the North Atlantic squadron, but re- 
linquished the command on account of ill health to 
Captain William T. Sampson, who was made an acting 
Rear Admiral. 

Spain's naval strength — on papen — at the breaking 
out of the war was greater than that of the United States, 
she having in commission 137 ships as against only 86 
for the United States. But this inequality was deceptive, 
for while the American ships were fewer in number 
they far outranked in size and effectiveness the Spanish 
fleet. The United States' first naval line included the 
four first-class battleships Iowa, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts and Orgeon, each over 10,000 tons displacement. 
Spain had not a single ship the equal of any of these 
battleships, her best ships being nine armored cruisers 
ranging from 6,840 to 9,900 tons displacement. 

At once Admiral Sampson's fleet was dispatched to 
blockade Havana on the north coast and Cienfuegos on 
the south coast of Cuba. But before any definite action 
could take place in Cuban waters, actual hostilities had 
commenced in the Far East, where Spain's greatest 
colonial possessions lay — the great group of islands 
known as the Philippines. These islands had been since 
the days of their discovery by Magellan one of Spain's 
most cherished colonial prizes. They are a group of 
1 ,600 islands extending north and south 1,150 miles and 
east and west 650 with a total land area of 115,026 
square miles. 

When war with Spain broke out the American 
Asiatic squadron consisted of six warships, all at that 
time in Hongkong harbor. These ships were the pro- 
tected cruiser Olympia of 5,870 tons displacement, the 
protected cruiser Raleigh, 3,213 tons, the protected 
cruiser Baltimore, 4,413 tons, protected cruiser Boston, 
3,000 tons, the gunboats Concord and Petrel, and the 
unarmed revenue cutter McCulloch. This small fleet was 



under the command of Commodore George Dewey, 
who as a junior officer had served during the Civil War 
with Farragut. 

On April 24, 1898, Dewey received his cabled in- 
structions which were to proceed at once to the Philip- 
pines and capture or destroy the Spanish fleet there. 
Dewey in the weeks preceding the actual outbreak of 
hostilities had made such preparations as were possible. 
He purchased two supply ships, the Zafiro and Nan- 
shan, and filled them with coal and supplies for his 
squadron. Forced by neutrality laws to leave the British 
port of Hongkong within twenty-four hours after the 
declaration of war between the United States and Spain, 
Dewey took his fleet to Mirs Bay in Chinese territory. 
Here he completed his preparations for the coming 
struggle. 

The fleet was ready by the 27th of April and on that 
day Dewey's squadron steamed forth in search of the 
Spanish. Arriving at the Philippines, Commodore 
Dewey searched harbor after harbor for the enemy 
without success, finally reaching the entrance to Manila 
harbor on the night of April 30. Manila, the capital of 
the Philippines, is at the head of the immense Bay of 
Manila, which is nearly twenty-seven miles long. Its 
entrance is about eleven miles wide and is divided into 
two channels by Corregidor and Caballo Islands. 
Dewey at once determined to force the strongly forti- 
fied entrance to the harbor and regardless of the mines 
and torpedoes known to be in the channel, to steam into 
the bay and to engage the Spanish fleet, protected as 
they would be by their land batteries. With every light 
extinguished, the Olympia leading the way, the squad- 
ron steamed past the batteries on Correeidor almost un- 
molested — a few shots only being exchanged. No tor- 
pedoes or mines were encountered and by daylight the 
American fleet was in the inner harbor in battle array 
to attack the Spanish fleet now discerned at Cavite, the 
naval station some ten miles below Manila. Promptly 
at daylight the squadron proceeded to attack, Dewey 
leading with the Olympia and followed in order by the 
Baltimore, Raleigh, Petrel, Concord, and Boston. 

The American squadron opened fire at 5.41 a. m. 
steaming by the Spanish ships and batteries, then turn- 
ing sharply and steaming back along parallel lines, thus 
giving his vessels opportunity to use their guns on each 
side. The marksmanship of the Spanish gunners was 
poor in the extreme, whereas that of Dewey's men was 
as accurate as clockwork. By seven o'clock the flagship 



of the Spanish Admiral on the Reina Cristina was aflame 
and the other ships had been so pounded by the Ameri- 
cans' well-directed broadsides that the battle was prac- 
tically won. At 7.35 Dewey withdrew his fleet for 
breakfast, returning to the attack at 1 r . 1 6. Dewey ceased 
firing at 12.30, by which time not only was the Spanish 
fleet destroyed but also were silenced the shore batteries 
and the guns of the navy yard. The Spanish fleet de- 
stroyed consisted of the Reina Cristina, the Isla de 
Cuba, the Isla de Luzon, the Don Antonio de Ulloa, the 
Don Juan de Austria, the Castilla, and the two gun- 
boats General Lezo and the Marquis del Duero. It was 
inferior in strength to Dewey's sauadron, but this in- 
feriority was more than balanced by the Spanish shore 
batteries and guns mounted on the navy yard grounds. 

Dewey's victory on May 1, 1898, was overwhelming 
in its results. Without the loss of a single man, with 
only seven slightly injured, Dewey had destroyed 
Spain's hold in the East, and had conquered for 
America a vast archipelago almost a continent in size. 
This great naval victory greatly impressed not only the 
American people but Europe as well, and was the first 
great step toward giving America a rightful place 
among the sea-power nations of the world. Commodore 
Dewey was immediately made a Rear Admiral and on 
March 2, 1899, was advanced to Admiral by special act 
of Congress. 

The naval operations in Cuban waters continued 
to be confined to blockading the important ports and 
was most effective. In all, some fifty-six ships were 
taken as prizes and the princinal ports of Cuba, includ- 
ing Havana, were completely shut off from all traffic or 
supplies. A Spanish fleet under the command of Ad- 
miral Cervera left the Cape Verde Islands on April 
29, headed for some part of Cuba from which as a base 
it could, it was hoped, make raids uoon the American 
coast. This fleet consisted of the cruiser Maria Teresa, 
Admiral Cervera's flagship, the Cristobal Colon, the 
Vizcaya, and the Almirante Oquendo, together with 
three torpedo-boat destroyers, the Furor, Pluton, and 
Terror. 

The first news of the position of the fleet was gained 
on May 1 1, when the Harvard, a former passenger liner, 
now a government cruiser, learned that one of the tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, the Furor, had called at Fort de 
France, Island of Martinique, but no exact information 
as to the Spanish fleet's location was obtainable. Admiral 
Sampson's fleet was now joined by the Flying Squadron 
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of Admiral Schley, made up of the navy's fastest 
cruisers. Schley was ordered to cruise along the south- 
ern coast of Cuba and arrived off Cienfuegos in which 
port he at first thought he located Cervera's fleet. 
Cervera's squadron was finally discovered hiding in the 
harbor of Santiago, and thither Admiral Schley hast- 
ened on May 24, Admiral Sampson, after making sure 
of Cervera's location, raised the blockade of Havana 
and took his fleet to join Admiral Schley's in the block- 
ade of Santiago. Admiral Sampson after his arrival 
drew a tight chain of warships around the harbor's en- 
trance and with more tiring vigilance began the long 
drawn-out blockade of the entrapped Spanish fleet. 

In addition to the blockade of Santiago, land opera- 
tions were under way to reduce the city. On June 19 
600 marines from the battleships were landed at Guan- 
tanamo Bay and a naval base established. This was the 
first landing of American troops, as General Shafter 
who led the regular army force did not disembark until 
June 22. The next day the advance began and on July 
1 and 2 severe engagements took place before Santiago, 
those of July 2 at El Caney and San Juan being the most 
desperate. By nightfall on the 2d of July the army 
had entirely invested the city of Santiago. An heroic 
attempt to completely bottle up Cervera's fleet was made 
on June 3 by sinking a large naval collier in the narrow 
channel leading to the harbor. The undertaking was 
most hazardous as the channel was within point-blank 
range of the fortress of Monro Castle and other forts 
that entirely commanded the approach to the harbor. 
The feat of sinking the collier was successfully carried 
out by Naval Constructor Richmond P. Hobson and a 
volunteer crew of seven men. The attempt to entirely 
block the channel, however, was a failure as proved by 
the ease with which Cervera's fleet steamed past the 
obstruction. 

With Santiago invested Admiral Cervera de- 
termined to make one last desperate effort to escape the 
inevitable doom that awaited the fleet when Santiago 
should fall to the investing American army. 

On the morning of Sunday, July 3, 1898, the lookout 
of the battleship Texas saw smoke arising above Morro 
Castle and immediately afterward the black prow of 
the flagship, the Infanta Maria Teresa, coming at full 
speed showed in a turn of the channel. Instantly the 
Texas broke out the signal flags "enemy ships escaping" 
and on every ship of the blockading squadron rang out 
the bugle notes calling the crews to quarters. 



Admiral Sampson on his flagship the New York 
had left the blockade only forty minutes before to at- 
tend a conference with General Shafter and before he 
could return the Spanish fleet had been destroyed. 

The oncoming Spanish fleet, which was now passing 
out into the ocean in the following order, after the flag- 
ship consisted of the Vizcaya, Cristobal Colon, and 
Almirante Oquendo. The American fleet which eagerly 
awaited the flying Spanish Squadron consisted of the 
battleships Indiana, New York, Oregon, Iowa, Texas, 
and the cruiser Brooklyn. There were also the con- 
verted yachts Gloucester and the Hist, and the torpedo 
boat Ericsson. The Spanish ships as soon as clear of the 
channel turned at right angles and attempted to escape 
to the west with the blockading squadron headed by 
the Brooklyn and Texas whose position at the start of 
the chase then had an advantage over the rest of the 
American fleet. The little Gloucester heroically headed 
directly at the end of the Spanish column, where now 
appeared the Spanish torpedo destroyers Pluton and 
Furor. These were quickly put out of action by the 
Gloucester's fire together with the secondary battering of 
the Indiana. The Furor was sunk by a shot from the fast 
approaching New York, while the Pluton had already 
turned and raced for the beach in a sinking condition. 
Within fifteen minutes the flagship Maria Teresa was 
aflame from the broadsides of the American fleet and 
in less than forty-five minutes from the time she came 
out of the harbor had been beached, on fire from stem 
to stern. Another five minutes saw the Oquendo also 
on the beach broken and in flames. The Colon, the fast- 
est of the Spanish cruisers, outsteamed and passed the 
Vizcaya and soon had almost distanced the onrushing 
American fleet. The Vizcaya at about eleven o'clock 
was set on fire by the hail of shot and shell that poured 
upon her from the combined pursuing fleet and within 
a few minutes was compelled to head to shore and was 
beached to save her from sinking. The fast-flying Colon 
alone remained of Cervera's fleet and for a time kept 
well ahead of her pursuers. The Oregon, however, at 
last crept up to within range of her t 3-inch guns and 
after she had dropped a few shells in close proximity to 
the Spanish cruiser, the Colon was willing to give up 
attempting to escape. Almost unimpaired the Colon 
reluctantly turned bow on to the shore and after lower- 
ing her flag she was run ashore. In all 1,300 prisoners 
were taken, while over 600 Spaniards lost their lives in 
Cervera's dash for freedom. Strange to say, only one 



American was killed and but one wounded, showing 
again how inefficient was the Spanish workmanship 
and gunnery. With Cervera's fleet annihilated and the 
Spanish squadron in the Philippines destroyed, there 
remained little for the navy to do during the balance 
of the short war. Spain made one last effort to retrieve 
her naval disasters by sending a fleet under Admiral 
Cawara through the Suez threatening the American 
fleet in the Philippines, but her fleet got no farther than 
the canal and the war closed before any other naval en- 
gagements could take place. 

Spain at last realized the hopelessness of further 
struggle against the inevitable and opened negotiations 
for peace through the French Ambassador to the United 
States, M. Cambon. On August 12, 1898, aprotocol was 
signed followed by a treaty of peace signed in Paris on 
December 10, 1898. 

By its terms Spain relinquished all sovereignty over 
Cuba, ceded to the United States the islands of Porto 
Rico, Guam and the great archipelago of the Philip- 
pines. The United States on her part paid $20,000,000 
to Spain. 

In 1899 occurred the so-called Boxer Rebellion in 
China whose purpose was to drive out all foreigners. 
Peking, the capital, was the storm center and soon mobs 
threatened not only to massacre the foreign colony there 
but even attempted the lives of the foreign ambassador 
and ministers. The German ambassador, Von Kitteler, 
was killed and the diplomatic representatives of all na- 
tions were besieged in their embassies. 

A naval force under Captain McCalla cooperating 
with the forces of Great Britain, France, Japan, Aus- 
tria, and Italy were unable to reach the besieged Peking. 
Later, on August 14, 1899, the allies, heavily reenforced, 
relieved none too soon the besieged representatives at 
Peking. The American marines and bluejackets made 
an enviable record for efficiency and bravery in this 
expedition. 

The year 1900 saw either nearly completed or build- 
ing a number of great additions to the navy's strength. 
These ships included the battleships Kearsarge, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Alabama, Wisconsin, Maine , Missouri, 
Ohio, Georgia, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the 
armored cruisers California, Nebraska, and West Vir- 
ginia, the protected cruiser Albany, the cruisers Chat- 
tanooga, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, Galveston, 
and Tacoma, together with a number of fast torpedo- 
boat destroyers and torpedo boats. 
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THE BATTLESHIP MAINE 

The Maine was a battleship of 6,682 tons, 318 feet long by 57 feet beam, armed with four 10-inch, six 6-inch, and fifteen smaller guns. She arrived in Havana on January 25, 189S. In the evening of February 15, 1898, 
she was destroyed by the explosion of a submarine mine, and 266 of the 353 men in the ship's company were lost. The destruction of the Maine aroused public indignation in the United States, which culminated in war 
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TPIE OREGON, WHICH CAME ABOUND SOUTH AMERICA TO JOIN SAMPSON'S ELEET 
When the destruction of the Maine brought our difficulties with Spain to a crisis, the Oregon, one of our finest battleships, under Captain Clark, was on the Pacific Coast. To join the battle fleet in the Atlantic, she came 
around the Horn, from San Francisco, California, to Jupiter Inlet, Florida, a distance of 14,700 miles, and took a glorious part in the battle of Santiago, in which the Spanish fleet under Admiral Cervera was destroyed 
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THE OLYMPIA, DEWEY'S ELAGSHIP AT MANILA 
Commodore Dewey was at Hongkong in command of the Asiatic squadron, consisting of the cruisers Olympia, Baltimore, Raleigh, and Boston, and the gunboats Petrel and Concord. He withdrew to Mirs Bay, 
where he received orders to "capture or destroy" the Spanish fleet. The American squadron entered Manila Bay on April 30, 1898, and began action at 5.15 a. m. May 1. The Spanish ships were completely dei 



China, 
itroyed 
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THE GUNBOAT CONCOBD 

The Concord, one of Dewey's squadron at Manila Bay, is rigged as a three-masted schooner, is 234 feet 

long by 32 feet beam, displaces 1,710 tons, and is armed with six 6-inch and nine smaller guns 




By courtesy ot Uflice of Naval Records ami Library 



THE CEUISER BOSTON 

The Boston, a protected cruiser of 3,000 tons, was one of Dewey's squadron at Manila Bay. She is 277 

feet 5 inches long by 42 feet 2 inches beam, and carries two 8-inch, six 6-inch, and thirteen smaller guns 




Copyright, E. Mllller, Jr. 




THE BBIDGE OF THE OLYMBIA 

The details of this small cruiser are in striking contrast to those of the great battleships now afloat. 

Yet the Olympia, Commodore Dewey's flagship at Manila Bay, was the largest vessel of his squadron 



Copyright, K. Muller, Jr. 



ADMIRAL DEWEY'S CABIN ON THE OLYMPIA 

Officers below the rank of captain enjoy daily intercourse in the wardroom mess, but the admiral 

or the captain has each his entirely separate quarters on board ship and dines in state alone 
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THE PROTECTED CEUISER NEW YORK 
Admiral Sampson's flagship as she appeared in 1898. A protected cruiser of 8,150 tons, 380 feet 6 inches long by 61 feet 10 inches beam. Her trial speed was 21 knots, and she carried eighteen guns in her main battery. 
The naval battle off Santiago de Cuba was fought in accordance with Admiral Sampson's orders, although the flagship New York was absent at the beginning of the engagement and so came into the action late 
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THE BATTLESHIP TEXAS 

The Texas was completed in 1895. Her displacement was 6,315 tons, and lier speed 17.8 knots. Her 

armament consisted of two 12-inch, six 6-inch, and twenty-two smaller guns 




THE BATTLESHIP MASSACHUSETTS 

The Massachusetts, completed in 1896, displaces 10.288 tons, is 348 feet long by 69 feet 3 inches beam, 

with a speed of 16 knots. She carries four 13-inch, eight 8-inch, and sixteen smaller guns 




THE BATTLESHIP 1XDIAXA 

The Indiana, Oregon, and Massachusetts were sister ships. The Oregon, Texas, Iowa, and Indiana 

took part in the battle with the Spanish fleet off Santiago dp, Cuba, July 3, 1898 




Luunesy or limea . of Construction ami Ueptdrs 



THE BATTLESHIP IOWA 
The Iowa was completed in 1897. Her displacement is 11,346 tons, length 360 feet by 72 feet 
inches beam. Her armament consists of four 12-inch, eight 8-inch, and ten 4-inch guns 
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THE CETJISER BEOOKLYN 
The Brooklyn, Commodore Schley's flagship in the battle of Santiago, July 3, 1898, was completed in 1896. She is an armored cruiser of 9,215 tons, 400 feet 6 inches in length by 64 feet 8 inches beam, carrying eight 
8-inch, twelve 5-inch, and twelve smaller guns. Her speed of 21.91 knots made her the fastest of the American vessels engaged. The only casualties on the American side were one killed and one wounded on the Brooklyn 
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THE HOLLAND, FIRST SUBMARINE IN THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES 
The tiny Holland, designed by the American inventor, John P. Holland, was launched in 1898, and was the first submarine purchased for the United States navy, 
Russian battleship Retviean entering the dry dock at the New York Navy Yard. The Retvizan was afterward sunk in the Russo-Japanese War. 



This unusual photograph shows the Holland and the 
The British type of submarine boat was evolved from Holland designs 
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EAISING THE BATTLESHIP MAINE 

The wreck of the Maine was raised after lying' in Havana Harbor fourteen years. Escorted by American 

battleships and Cuban gunboats, she was towed out to sea, March 16, 1912, and sunk with impressive ceremony 




Copyright, Frauk H. Child 



THE SPANISH CBUISEE VIZCAYA AGEOUND 
In the naval battle off Santiago de Cuba, July 3, 1898, the Vizcaya and the flagship Maria Teresa 
were run aground in flames. Both were of the same tonnage and armament as the Ahnirante Oquendo 




Copyright, Frank IT. ThiM 



WEECK OF THE SPANISH ALMIBANTE OQUENDO 

The Almiranie Oquendo, a cruiser of 6;890 tons, armed with two 11-inch and ten 5.5-inch guns, made a 

gallant race for safety, but she was finally run aground under heavy fire from the American ships 
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WEECK OF THE SPANISH CEUISEE CRISTOBAL COLON 

The Cristobal Colon, a Spanish armored cruiser of 6,840 tons, carrying ten S-inch and six 4.7 inch guns, was the fastest of the Spanish squadron destroyed in the battle off Santiago de Cuba, July 3, 1898. After the 

Maria Teresa, the Yizcaya, and the Almirante Oquendo were out of the fight, the Colon was still speeding to the westward, pursued by the Oregon, Brooklyn, and Texas. Finally the Colon also was run ashore 
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THE BATTLESHIP ALABAMA 
The Alabama, completed in 1900, a sister ship of the Illinois and the 
Wisconsin, carries four 13-inch, fourteen 6-inch, and sixteen smaller guns 





courtesy of Bureau 01 Construction and Kepairs 

'TABLET ON THE ALABAMA 

The Alabama and the Kearsarge bear tablets 
commemorating the Kearsarge- Alabama battle 



ay courtesy ot Bureau of Construction and Kepairs 

THE BATTLESHIP KEARSARGE 
The Kearsarge and the Kentucky were completed in 1S99. Each carries 
four 13-inch, four 8-inch, eighteen 5-inch, and eighteen smaller guns 
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THE FLEET AT HAMPTON ROADS 

The cruise around the world began December 16, 1907, at Hampton Roads, and ended in the same place fourteen months later, 
February 22, 1909. The fleet made its own repairs at sea, and the entire voyage was accomplished almost without accident 



Bv courtesy ol" Bureau ot" Construction and Repairs 

THE BATTLESHIP KENTUCKY 
The Kentucky, like her sister ship the Kearsarge, displaces 11,520 tons, and 
is 368 feet long by 72 feet 2V2 inches beam. Her speed is 16.9 knots 
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History of the United States 

Period 1900 to Date 



Navy 



BY 1900 — the beginning of the twentieth century 
— the United States had advanced to the posi- 
| tion of a world-power nation. The results of 
the Spanish-American War of 1898 gave to 
the United States for the first time oversea possessions. 
Alaska, which was purchased in 1867, although not con- 
tiguous, being on the same continent, was never looked 
upon as foreign ground. But now the United States held 
large islands and archipelagoes not only in the Atlantic 
— Porto Rico — but scattered through the Pacific were 
her new lands — Hawaii, Guam, Samoa, and the great 
Philippines. At last the absolute necessity for an ade- 
quate navy was forced upon the country. We had not 
only our former long coast lines on the Atlantic and 
Pacific to guard, but we also now must be prepared to 
defend our far-outlying territory. 

The effect of the striking object lessons of the Span- 
ish-American War was immediate upon Congress. The 
necessity for preparedness in sea power was brought 
home to all and Congress at once began to authorize a 
systematic and liberal expansion of the navy's force. 
Our navy increased rapidly during the first six years of 
the twentieth century until by 1905 our position among 
the leading nations in naval strength was second only 
to that of Great Britain. The battleships constructed 
during this period were as follows : 

1900, two; 1902, two; 1903, five; 1904, one; and 
1905, two; in all, twelve first-line ships, in addition to 
seven armored cruisers, three protected cruisers, three 
scout cruisers, two gunboats, two training ships, and 
eleven submarines, besides colliers and tugs. 

Beginning with 1905 a new type of battleship made 
its appearance in the building by Great Britain of the 
so-called dreadnoughts, monster types of battleship 
that were to completely revolutionize the relative 
standing of the nations. So greatly superior in size, 
speed, but especially in caliber and number of guns 
carried, were these new ships that it was seen at once 
that only battleships of the type of dreadnoughts could 
now hope to form the first line of battle. Every naval 
power except the United States began to build new 
battleships of the dreadnought class. 

The delay in the construction of these first-line bat- 
tleships was the means of our sinking to third rank 



among the nations in naval strength, being passed by 
Germany and closely pressed by France and Japan to 
even hold third rank. 

However, Congress began in 1905 the construction 
of our first all-bie-gun ships by authorizing the 
building of the Michigan and the South Carolina, 
each of 16,000 tons and with an armament of eight 
12-inch guns. Heretofore no battleship had carried 
more than four 12- or 13-inch guns in her main battery. 

These ships were followed by still greater dread- 
noughts. Thus in 1906 the Delaware of 20,000 tons 
was begun; in 1907 the North Dakota; in 1908 the 
Florida and Utah; in 1909 the Arkansas and Wyom- 
ing; in 1910 the New York and Texas; in 191 1 the 
Nevada and Oklahoma; in 1912 the Pennsylvania; in 
1913 tht Arizona; in 1914 the NewMexico, Mississippi, 
and Idaho; in 1915 the California and the Tennessee. 

A real test of the efficiency of the new navy came 
in 1907 when President Roosevelt announced his plan 
of sending the North Atlantic fleet consisting of six- 
teen battleships and six destroyers on a cruise from 
Hampton Roads around the Horn to San Francisco. 
Such a great force of battleships had never yet been 
assembled by any nation except Great Britain and even 
she had never attempted so long a cruise with any such 
array of ships, either battleships or cruisers. 

When the order for the cruise was made public, 
the stupendous nature of the undertaking caused crit- 
icism from many sources, it being urged that battle- 
ships were too large and their machinery too com- 
plicated to risk such a long voyage. 

The fear was expressed that the great battleships 
on the voyage would be far removed from dry-dock 
facilities and thus accidents which ordinarily could only 
be corrected by prompt access to dry-dock would prove 
disastrous to the ships without such facilities at 
command. 

On December 16, 1907, the fleet under the com- 
mand of Rear Admiral Robley D. Evans passed in re- 
view of President Roosevelt at Hampton Roads and 
started on its great voyage. The President and the 
naval authorities were so confident of the ability of the 
battleships to make this cruise that before the fleet had 
fairly started on its voyage the announcement was 



made that the cruise would be extended to the Pacific, 
to the Philippines, and finally that the return would be 
made by way of the Suez Canal and the Mediter- 
ranean, thus circumnavigating the globe. 

The fleet stopped at Rio de Janeiro, Punta Arenas, 
and Callao, the torpedo-destroyer flotilla being sent to 
Buenos Aires. The fleet steamed in review close by 
the port of Valparaiso, but did not stop. A long stay 
of thirty days was made at Magdalena Bay for target 
practice. So thorough had been the drills that all 
previous target records were smashed, and the entire 
fleet proved to have reached a higher grade of excel- 
lence and efficiency than had ever before been attained. 

The fleet reached San Francisco, May 6, 1908, with- 
out having encountered a single accident or mishap of 
any degree. Rear Admiral Evans, on account of bad 
health, was forced to give up the command of the fleet 
when it reached San Francisco and was succeeded by 
Rear Admiral C. V. Sperry, who remained in com- 
mand until the fleet had circumnavigated the globe 
and reached home safely. 

From San Francisco the fleet first steamed to Hon- 
olulu, thence to Auckland, Sydney, Melbourne 
Manila, Yokohama, Amoy, and Suez and at every 
port was regally feted, each city and port visited vying 
with each other as to which should show the heartiest 
welcome. 

When Suez Canal was passed the fleet was divided 
up, all not calling at the same Mediterranean ports. 
The fleet was able to aid materially the rescue work for 
the stricken people of southern Italy and Sicily whose 
land had just been laid waste by an earthquake. 

At Gibraltar the battleships were once more gath- 
ered together as a fleet and steamed away on the last 
long stretch of the voyage. On February 22, 1909, the 
great fleet arrived at Hampton Roads after a cruise of 
over 46,000 miles which thoroughly tested every ship 
of the fleet, yet not one had an accident or mishap and 
all came home fit for active service at a moment's 
notice. 

The long cruise had been a practical test of the 
efficiency of the new navy. While it brought out in 
sharp relief various minor defects of battleship con- 
struction, yet it showed no vital errors either in design 
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or in material. The necessity for more and larger 
colliers was self-evident; of special value was the 
forming of new standards of coal consumption and the 
minute checking of coal waste that has since proven 
one of the greatest advantages to the service. 

Mexico had been in a state of revolution since 191 1 
when President Diaz was deposed. He was succeeded 
in power by Francisco I. Madero, who in 1913 was 
overthrown and killed by the other revolutionists fac- 
tion under command of General Victoriano Huerta. 

With the rule of General Huerta began a long 
succession of revolutions against his authority in various 
parts of Mexico which in almost every instance was 
accompanied by either loss of American lives or 
American property. Constant friction arose along the 
Mexican border and guerrilla warfare became the 
order of the day. 

On April 9, 1914, at Tampico an American naval 
officer, together with the crew of his small boat, were 
taken upon landing, paraded through the streets, and 
finally confined in the city jail for no apparent reason 
other than to gratuitously insult the American flag. 
At Vera Cruz an American naval orderly going for the 
mail awaiting his ship was arrested and confined in 
prison until a demand was made for his release. In 
short, the Mexican situation became so serious from all 
standpoints in that country as well as from the stand- 
point of American and European interests that nothing 
short of intervention seemed possible. Rear Admiral 
Mayo in command of the American fleet, on the release 
of the officer and sailors arrested at Tampico, made a 
demand upon the authorities that a salute to our flag 
should be given in addition to an apology for the in- 
sult. General Huerta refused to make this reparation, 
whereupon President Wilson delivered to Congress a 
special message asking that the armed forces of the 
United States be used to the extent of obtaining from 
General Huerta and his adherents the fullest recogni- 
tion of the rights and dignity of the United States. 
Congress practically unanimously at once passed a 
joint resolution authorizing the President to employ 
the armed forces of the United States to enforce "de- 
mands made upon Victoriano Huerta for unequivocal 
amends to the Government of the United States for 
affrontery and indignity committed against this 
Government." 

On April 21, 1914, President Wilson ordered Rear 



Admiral Mayo to seize the Customhouse at Vera Cruz 
and to occupy the city. Marines were landed from 
the Prairie, the Florida, and the scout ship Chester. 

During the attack on the first day thirteen sailors 
and four marines were killed and the loss for the first 
three days the full extent of the fighting, was eighteen 
dead and seventy wounded. 

Immediately after the firing had ceased Rear 
Admiral F. F. Fletcher, commander of the American 
fleet, at once proceeded to clear up the city and im- 
prove the sanitary conditions. The work of the navy 
during the few days in which they held the city of 
Vera Cruz tested thoroughly the navy's preparedness 
and efficiency. 

On April 30, 1 9 14, the regular troops of the Ameri- 
can army under Brigadier General Funston were 
landed and took over the command of the city, the 
sailors being withdrawn to their ships. 

The North Atlantic Fleet, the major part of the 
new navy, spent the winter of 1914-1915 on the South- 
ern Drill Grounds, with Guantanamo, Cuba, as head- 
quarters. In the summer of 191 5 a series of evolutions 
were worked out on the Summer Drill Grounds, with 
Newport, R. I., as chief headquarters. Part of the 
summer practice included an attack on the sea-coast 
cities of the North Atlantic by part of the fleet, the re- 
mainder attempting to defend the long sea coast from 
Maine to the Chesapeake. The attacking fleet won. 

The Caribbean Sea is our Mediterranean, guarding 
the Panama Canal, which is now considered the most 
important single prize, for commerce or strategy, in 
the world. It is of the utmost importance to the United 
States that peace be preserved on the islands of this sea, 
and that the relations of the peoples with foreign coun- 
tries shall not be of a nature to endanger the Monroe 
Doctrine. On July 27, 191 5, a revolution occurred in 
the negro republic of Haiti. President Guillaume Sam 
took refuge in the French legation at Port au Prince. 
He was found by the Revolutionists, taken from the 
legation and killed on July 28. Later on the same day, 
Rear Admiral Caperton arrived with the cruiser 
Washington. Marines and sailors were landed and 
order restored. On August 12, 1915, the National 
Assembly, protected by United States marines, elected 
a new president, Sudre Dartiguenave. On September 
16, 1915, by a treaty signed at Port au Prince, the 
United States assumed charge of the Haitian finances 



and the training of a native constabulary. The latter 
work is in the charge of United States marines. 

In 1916, it was the Dominican Republic, Haiti's 
neighbor at the other end of the island of Santo Do- 
mingo, that took up arms. President Jiminez, threat- 
ened with impeachment proceedings, declared the 
country in rebellion. The opposition was led by Gen- 
eral Arias, Secretary of War. On May 7, 1916, Jiminez 
resigned his office. Order was restored by marines 
under Admiral Caperton, and on May 15 they entered 
the city of Santo Domingo to insure a fair election of a 
provisional president. 

An event of importance to the naval' power of the 
United States in the Caribbean was the purchase of the 
three small islands known as the Danish West Indies — 
St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix, east of Porto Rico. 
The value of the islands is strategic. The harbor of 
Charlotte Amalie on St. Thomas is one of the finest 
in the Caribbean and guards the water route between 
Porto Rico and the Lesser Antilles. Title passed to the 
United States on January 17, 1917. 

On January 16, 1917, Admiral George Dewey, hero 
of the Battle of Manila Bay, and ranking naval officer 
of the entire world, died at Washington, D. C. His 
funeral on January 20 was an impressive ceremony, in 
accordance with the rites of the navy for their chief. 

The navy to-day is the strongest the United States 
has ever possessed and its various branches have been 
evenly developed. Particular pains are taken to give to 
the recruit and enlisted man every advantage of educa- 
tion and training. The welfare of the young men who 
offer themselves for their country's service is better 
guarded now than ever before. It is now possible for 
an enlisted man without outside influence of any kind 
to obtain either a commission as an officer either in the 
line or in the pay corps. It is also possible now for 
a young recruit to obtain a cadetship at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. Special technical schools for 
the training of the enlisted men are as follows: 

The Torpedo and Seaman Gunners' School at 
Newport, where a thorough course is given in the 
manufacture and handling of torpedoes and ordnance. 

The Machinists' School at Charleston, S. C, in 
which men are fitted for the duties of machinists, 
ashore and afloat. 

The Electricians' (radio and general) Schools at 
New York and Mare Island. 
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The Artificers' School at Norfolk gives instruction 
and training in carpentry, blacksmithing, painting, 
plumbing, and ship fitting. 

The Musicians' Schools at Norfolk and San 
Francisco. 

The important service schools are included in four 
great naval training stations, the oldest of which is 
at Newport, R. I. The island, called Coasters Har- 
bor, contains about ninety-seven acres and with the ex- 
ception of a small area used by the Naval War Col- 
lege is used entirely by the Naval Training Station. 

Captain Roger Wells, United States Navy, the com- 
manding officer of the Naval Training Station, thus 
writes of the details of the station and the methods of 
training in the various service schools: 

During the instruction periods one hour per day is 
given to academic studies, one hour per day to Swedish 
exercises, and one hour per day to seamanship or ord- 
nance as the case may be. What the sailing ship gave 
to the man-o'-war's man in the way of strength to his 
muscles, alertness and a power to use his brain quickly, 
is given, it is claimed, by the Swedish exercises. In the 
seamanship drill the recruit makes knots and splices, 
grommets and mats, in fact everything in the way of 
marlinspike seamanship that he will ever be called 
upon to use on board a battleship and more. At target 
practice the recruit must qualify in the 200- and 300- 
yard ranges. No recruit is sent to general service who 
has not qualified in pointing and on the 200- and 300- 
yard ranges. In addition, the company commanders are 
given sufficient blank cartridges to fire volleys in order 
to accustom the recruits to the noise produced by a large 
number of rifles firing together. Besides these drills two 
or more divisions are in the schoolroom learning, under 
young ensign instructors, the three R's, reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. Those young men who know how 
to read and write well can take up advanced courses in 
algebra, geometry, ordnance, navigation, and other 
subjects. They are encouraged to take up professional 
subjects which will be of use to them on board ship. 

Each recruit is allowed to choose the rating in which 
he desires to serve, that of ordinary seaman or coal 
passer. The ordinary seamen receive precisely the same 
instruction as the coal passers, except that the coal 
passers are not obliged to take as much seamanship and 
ordnance as are the apprentices for ordinary seaman, 
but part of their instruction period is devoted to the 
study of marine engines and boilers. They are also 



taught how to shovel coal into a furnace, the thickness 
the fire should be, and many other duties that the coal 
passer is called upon to perform on board ship. 

The training of the recruit as above outlined is not 
by any means all that is being done in the way of train- 
ing men for the service at this station. Some of the most 
important service schools in the navy are as follows : 

1. Yeoman School. 3. Signal School. 

2. Hospital Corps Training School. 4. Commissary School. 

The Yeoman School is composed of about one hun- 
dred men, some of whom are recruits and shipped as 
landsmen or yeomen, and others are men who have been 
to sea and have returned, desiring to study for the rating 
of yeoman in the navy. The yeomen are the clerks of 
the service and are divided into two general heads, that 
of correspondence yeomen and that of accounting yeo- 
men. The correspondence yeomen include the admiral's 
yeoman, captain's yeoman, and the executive officer's 
yeoman. These men are usually stenographers and are 
instructed in all the technical matters connected with 
the correspondence of the officers above mentioned. 
They write all letters, and are in charge of all papers, 
which they must be familiar with and keep care- 
fully filed. They must be very familiar with military 
law, for all charges and specifications of courts-martial, 
approvals and disapprovals of the same, in fact every 
thing pertaining to military jurisprudence, are written 
up by the captain's yeoman. 

The accounting class is divided into two parts; one 
fitted for general storekeeper's yeoman, and the other 
for paymaster's yeoman. They paymaster's yeoman is 
instructed particularly in keeping the accounts con- 
nected with the pay of the officers and the crew. The 
paymaster of a ship, in addition to being the pay officer, 
is also the general storekeeper, and as such must have a 
competent yeoman to keep the accounts connected with 
the stores which are all on his books. 

The Yeoman School, then, is really divided into five 
different classes. The Preliminary Class, where the gen- 
eral duties of a yeoman are taught and where the pupil 
remains for six weeks ; after which he spends an addi- 
tional six weeks in each of the other four classes, namely : 
Commanding Officer's Class, Executive Officer's Class, 
General Storekeeper's Class, and Pay Class, which 
makes thirty weeks the shortest time in which a yeoman 
can qualify. 

Those who have qualified are given the rating of 



yeoman third class and whose who in addition to the 
regular course are proficient in stenography are given 
the rating of yeoman second class immediately, so in this 
way all are encouraged to take up stenography. 

Systematic instruction of the Hospital Corps began 
with the training school at the Naval Hospital, Nor- 
folk, Va., in 1 901, and later was moved to Washington, 
being discontinued in 191 1. Both of these schools 
yielded good results, but with the expansion of voca- 
tional training in the navy a more comprehensive train- 
ing is necessary, and such has been outlined at the 
school for hospital apprentices established at the New- 
port Naval Training Station in June, 1914. 

A hospital apprentice recruit entering the service 
and reporting at this school is taught the essentials of 
military life by going through a period of instruction 
with all other recruits until he is found satisfactory by 
his instructors. He then reports at the Hospital Corps 
Training School where he is instructed in the following 
subjects : Anatomy and Physiology, First Aid and 
Emergency Surgery, Hygiene and Sanitation, Clerical 
Duties, Pharmacy (theoretical and practical), Chem- 
istry, Materia Medica and Action of Drugs, Botany 
(elementary), Toxicology, Cooking, Nursing, Litter 
and Stretcher Drill, Tent Erection. 

For the present each apprentice receives instruction 
for a continuous period of six months, and those ap- 
prentices who have been under instruction for that 
length of time are transferred to a naval hospital. 

The candidates for the Signal School are chosen 
from apprentice seamen who volunteer for this train- 
ing after they have been at this station about two 
months. The qualifications required are a thorough 
knowledge of both the wigwag and semaphore alpha- 
bets, to write a neat and legible hand, and spell well. A 
candidate having passed a satisfactory examination is 
transferred with his effects to the "Boxer," where the 
members of the school live entirely among themselves, 
the idea being to remove them from all outside in- 
fluences. 

There are always signaling sets of the various kinds 
of signaling used in the service rigged and available 
for use at all times, and members of the school study 
and practice among themselves during the hours out- 
side of the instruction periods. It has been found that 
the members of the school who are from the start ambi- 
tious and capable boys devote considerable time to 
perfecting themselves with the various gears. 
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Flag hoist signaling is taught by giving a message 
to the class and requiring them to make the necessary 
flag hoists, using small miniature flags made of sheet tin 
with the colors required painted on them. Radio in- 
struction in charge of a chief radio electrician is given. 

The Commissary School is divided into three differ- 
ent classes, namely: Baker's Class, Ship's Cook Class, 
and the Commissary Steward Class. 

The class for commissary stewards is composed 
mostly of higher-rated men in the ship's cook branch 
who have shown qualifications in their handling of men 
and a general intelligence in accounting which would 
indicate that they might be able to qualify further for 
the position of chief commissary steward in the navy. 

In addition to the above-mentioned schools there is 
a school for the instruction of buglers. Apprentice sea- 
men who elect to become buglers are placed in this 
squad and taught all the calls used on board ship in 
addition to the bugle calls for infantry on shore. 

Every encouragement is given by the officers of the 
training station to the men to form baseball, football, 
basketball, and track teams, and every form of athletic 
sport. It has been noted on board ships of the fleet that 
the ship which has. the winning baseball team, football 
team, etc., usually is the most efficient ship and takes the 
efficiency pennant. 

For the training of officers the United States main- 
tains the Naval Academy at Annapolis. Here a four 
years' course with cruises during the summer months 
gives midshipmen a unique naval and technical educa- 
tion. Upon graduation they are commissioned ensigns 
in the order of their class standing. Appointments to 
the Naval Academy are obtained as follows: Three 
appointments are allowed each senator, representative, 
and delegate in Congress, with one additional in the 
year 1917-1918. The President appoints two from the 
District of Columbia and fifteen from the United States 
at large — usually the sons of naval officers. One hun- 
dred appointments a year may be made from enlisted 
men in the Navy and Marine Corps, selection to be 
determined by competitive examination. One midship- 
man is appointed from Porto Rico. Four Filipinos 
receive instruction, but are not entitled to commissions 
on graduation. Candidates must be between the ages 
of 16 and 20. 

Among the most interesting and important of the 
institutions connected with the navy is the Naval War 
College at Newport, R. I., where officers of high rank 



find a postgraduate school for the study of the higher 
branches of their profession. It is safe to say that no 
other institution of learning in the country numbers 
among its students so many men of mature years and 
distinguished records. No officer of the navy counts 
himself, or is counted by the Navy Department, so well 
versed- in his profession that he has not something to 
learn by a course at the War College; and here as- 
semble, year after year, admirals and captains and 
commanders, with a sprinkling of younger officers, to 
enter upon a course of study far more intensive than 
that which they left behind them years before upon 
their graduation from the Naval Academy. 

The following details of the history and objects of 
the college are from a recent address by the president 
of the college, Rear Admiral Austin M. Knight: 

The purpose of the college is to develop the prin- 
ciples on which the art of naval warfare is based and 
to educate officers in the application of these principles 
to the exercise of command in war and in preparation 
for war. 

It may be news to many that there is such a thing as 
an art of war, or at least that it is an art which can be 
taught. It is very commonly supposed that the success- 
ful conduct of war is a matter of instinct, rather than of 
knowledge ; that the great commander makes his combi- 
nations instinctively, without conscious mental effort 
and certainly without preliminary study. Now it is 
true, of course, that really great soldiers are born, not 
made. But so are great mathematicians and great law- 
yers and great business men. Hardly anyone succeeds 
very conspicuously in any walk of life unless fitted for 
it by nature. But this simply means that he was fitted 
by nature to recognize more quickly than others the 
principles underlying the art with which he dealt and 
to apply them promptly and boldly to the work in hand. 

The War College seeks to develop the principles 
of naval warfare by study and experience. The experi- 
ence is on a small scale and lacks much of the reality of 
maneuvering actual fleets with the ocean as a game- 
board. But much of what is lost in this respect is gained 
by the fact that the whole field is under observation at 
one time, that a problem can be worked out in one day 
which it would take weeks or months to work out on the 
sea, and that the number of variables in the problem can 
be kept down in such a way as to admit of testing out 
the principles more definitely than if subjected to the 
capriciousness of wind and waves and accidents of all 



kinds — many of them entirely outside the lines pro- 
posed for investigation. 

This, then, is the field of work of the War College — 
to develop the principles underlying the art of war and 
to teach these as a means of training for war command. 

Consider for a moment the position of an officer who 
finds himself upon the sudden outbreak of war required 
to organize and equip a great oversea expedition, con- 
sisting not only of battleships and other fighting craft, 
but of colliers and supply ships sufficient to care for all 
his needs in a long trip at sea, and of transports loaded 
with troops and their impedimenta for seizing and hold- 
ing a base at the end of his trip. It does not require 
much imagination to understand that an officer in this 
position needs more than instinct to see them through. 
He must know how best to organize and equip his 
forces, how to utilize to best advantage all his elements 
of strength and to reduce to a minimum his elements of 
weakness. If he waits until the emergency is upon him 
to begin studying the multitudinous details of his task, 
he will be swamped at the very beginning. 

More than the space available here could be em- 
ployed in a bare outline of the problems connected with 
supplies alone — supplies of coal, provisions, and am- 
munition. It will perhaps convey some faint concep- 
tion of these problems to say that for our present fleet to 
move from the Pacific Coast to the Philippines, with 
the necessary auxiliaries and to maintain itself there for 
a month, would call for nearly 500,000 tons of coal. 
This must be ready at all times when needed and where 
needed; a part of it must accompany the fleet, and ar- 
rangements must be made for putting it on board the 
ships at sea, often in stormy weather, always under con- 
ditions more or less unfavorable; the remainder must 
be waiting at places previously agreed upon, and all 
arrangements must be so coordinated that there shall be 
no chance of failure. At the War College are studied 
these problems of supply under the general head of 
"Logistics," and there is no more important subject 
studied there or elsewhere. 

Consider next the strategy of the proposed cam- 
paign. The study of this should have begun long before 
the approach of war and by authorities higher than the 
commander in chief. This preliminary study may or 
may not have been made ; but in any case the com- 
mander in chief will find himself confronted with prob- 
lems of strategy which will tax his resources of intel- 
lectual equipment to the utmost, whether these resources 
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come from study, from experience, or from Heaven- 
sent inspiration. By strategy is included every feature 
of preparation for war and every plan for conducting 
war which has for its object the bringing of the maxi- 
mum of pressure upon the enemy at the time and place 
best suited to defeat his plans and to forward our own. 
This is the end at which strategy aims. The method 
of attaining the end is usually to concentrate upon 
some part of the enemy's force a force materially 
superior. 

Strategy, then, is a second subject of study at the 
War College. In this study are discussed the writ- 
ings of men who are recognized authorities upon the 
subject. The campaigns of great generals and great 
admirals are studied and the secret of their successes 
and their failures are sought. Essays are written on 
these subjects and discussed and criticised by all officers 
of the college. Problems are framed covering situations 
such as are likely to arise in the wars which are regarded 
as possibilities of the future, and these problems are 
worked out in the shape of games on large scale charts 
which reproduce the actual features of the area where 
the campaign is supposed to take place. In these games 
the officers of the two sides are separated from each 
other, and subdivisions of forces, even of the same side, 
which in an actual campaign would not see each other, 
are kept in individual rooms and can communicate only 
by such messages as they would really be able to send 
in actual warfare by radio or otherwise. 

Every officer takes the task assigned him, studies it 
in the light of all the information which he would have 
in actual war, and submits a statement of what he would 
do in the supposed situation, and why. Each com- 
mander writes out orders and sends them to his sub- 
ordinates, and each officer moves his own forces on his 
own chart and plots on the same chart all the informa- 
tion that is given him by radio or other method as to 
the movements of other forces. Thus each officer's 
visual and mental horizon is exactly that which would 
limit his outlook in an actual campaign. 

An umpire in a central room plots all the moves of 
all the forces on his large chart so that he has the whole 
field under his eye. When he finds that a certain force is 
coming within the range of visibility of another one, he 
sends word to the commander: "You see the smoke of 
three large ships bearing north," or "You sight a small 
cruiser bearing east by south," etc. 

Thus the appearance of reality is maintained 



throughout the game, and the illusion is astonishingly 
perfect. If the main fleets come within touch, the game 
passes from the area of strategy to that of tactics. 

A more picturesque part of the study of this subject 
is the playing of tactical games on a large board which 
represents the ocean with toy ships which are organized 
in fleets and squadrons and moved in accordance with 
rules which duplicate on a small scale the way in which 
actual ships would move. Here, as in the case of the 
strategic game already described, the conditions are 
kept as close as possible to those of reality. To see a 
large number of mature officers, many of whom have 
actually commanded dreadnoughts, maneuvering toy 
ships around a game board, would probably afford an 
observer a good deal of amusement, but the situation 
would take on an air of dignity in the mind of such an 
observer if he could realize the importance of the prin- 
ciples which they are seeking, and the atmosphere of 
realism with which, in their minds, the whole situation 
is surrounded. The board is, in fact, the field for develop- 
ing principles — the ocean the field for applying them. 

The Naval Radio Service was thus described by 
Captain W. H. G. Bullard, United States Navy, its 
superintendent: 

In 1899 Mr. Marconi brought three sets of his ap- 
paratus to this country for the use of the New York 
"Herald" in reporting the international yacht races for 
that year between the Shamrock and the Columbia. 
During these trials, the Navy Department directed a 
board of four officers to observe and report upon the 
working of the system. Following the report of this 
board, the department placed two ships and a torpedo 
boat at the disposal of Mr. Marconi for further experi- 
ments with a shore station established by permission of 
the Treasury Department on the grounds of the High- 
land Lights, near the entrance to the port of New York. 
This station consisted of an antenna stretched from the 
flagpole near the house of the lighthouse keeper, and 
has the distinction of being the first radio shore station 
used in the United States. The three vessels, the 
armored cruiser New York, the battleship Massachu- 
setts, and the torpedo boat Porter, were the first vessels 
of our navy on which radio apparatus was used. 

From this beginning, sprang the extensive system of 

radio shore and ship stations controlled by the Navy 

Department, which system now includes over fifty 

shore stations and approximately 250 ship stations. 

The chain of radio stations is also available for the 



transmission of news to ships at sea, including weather 
reports, dangers to navigation, and other matters, as 
well as for the reception of messages on similar topics 
and calls from ships in distress. 

Information concerning wrecks, derelicts, ice, and 
other dangerous obstructions to navigation, whenever 
received from the hydrographic office or from a branch 
hydrographic office, is sent broadcast from naval radio 
stations four times daily, viz., at 8 a. m., noon, 4 p. m., 
and 8 p. m., local (standard) time of station. 

The Radio Act of 1912 provides that the head of 
the department having control over the following 
named stations, viz., Arlington, Va. ; Key West, Fla. ; 
San Juan, P. R. ; North Head and Tatoosh, Wash.; 
San Diego, Cal., and those established or which may 
be established in Alaska and the Canal Zone, shall, so 
far as is consistent with the transaction of Government 
business, arrange for the transmission and receipt of 
commercial radiograms under the provisions of the 
Berlin Convention of 1906 and future international con- 
ventions or treaties to which the United States may be 
a party at each of the stations referred to above and fix 
the rate therefor, subject to control by Congress. 

The new high power station at San Diego was re- 
cently in communication within the same hour with 
Washington, Panama, and Australia. 

The radio service has achieved marked success with 
wireless telephony. On October 21, 1915, spoken words 
sent by wireless from the Arlington Station were heard 
not only at Paris, France, through the Government 
station on the Eiffel Tower, but also at the United 
States Wireless Station at Honolulu, Hawaii. On May 
6, 1 916, the Secretary of the Navy sent orders to the 
battleship New Hampshire, at anchor off Hampton 
Roads, by land and wireless telephone. The next day 
the New Hampshire, on her way to the Southern drill 
grounds, communicated by land and wireless telephone 
with the Navy Department at Washington and with the 
commandant at Mare Island, San Francisco. 

The title of the radio service is now Naval Com- 
munication Service, and its head is the Director of 
Naval Communication. 

Aircraft are now indispensable to naval warfare. 
They are invaluable scouts, preventing the surprises 
that once determined naval victories. They provide 
the best means for discovering submarines and mines 
in calm weather, and at all times warn of an enemy's 
approach and ascertain his strength or weakness. 




An object on the water which cannot be observed by 
a lookout on a destroyer or even from the tall fighting 
top of a battleship is fully seen by an observer in an 
aeroplane. Such an observer can see a mine or a sub- 
marine at a depth of 150 feet, and, as his rate of prog- 
ress is five times at least that of a submarine, he can 
follow ud and signal its course to any battleship or other 
vessel within the danger area of the submarine. 

Congress was late in appreciating the importance 
of naval aeronautics; but an act of March 3, 1915, 
provided $1,000,000 to be expended for the navy's air 
service, and created an Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. A training and repair station for aviation was 
established at Pensacola, Florida. 

The first naval aircraft purchased were three 
Curtiss hydroaeroplanes and a Burgess-Dunne sea- 
plane. These were completed and delivered to the navy 
in October, 191.?. In May, 1915, the navy's first 
dirigible was ordered. It is designed to carry eight 
men, four crew and four observers. The dirigible is 
175 feet long, 55 feet high, and has a capacity of 1 10,000 
cubic feet. Her speed is twenty-five miles an hour. 

The act of August 20, 1916, assigned $3,500,000 of 
the appropriation for aviation to the navy, and esti- 
mates called for a much larger sum for 1917. Our long 
coast lines and the Panama Canal make it imperative 
that the navy be fully equipped with hydroaeroplanes, 
observation balloons, and dirigibles. 

On April 6, 1917, the United States formally en- 
tered the Great War as an enemy of Germany. It is 
believed that a vast increase of the air forces of the 
Allies is of vital importance. Accordingly Congress 
considers the immediate expenditure of $640,000,000 
for aviation, without definitely stating the navy's share. 

Naval ordnance in effectiveness has progressed step 
by step with the general advance made in armament 
and naval architecture. The Bureau of Ordnance 
made in 19 15 the following statement regarding the 
development of large caliber guns: 

"There is an axiom with regard to calibers which 
amounts to this: that a ship should mount the smallest 
big gun that will pierce the enemy's armor over vitals 
at the maximum probable fighting range. The 1.1-inch 
guns of the new battleship Pennsylvania will get 
through the maximum armor afloat, so far as our knowl- 
edge goes, at a range of 12,000 vards. The Queen 
Elizabeth's 15-inch guns will do little more than that. 



If our information is correct as to the velocity of the 
British 15-inch gun, the 14-inch guns on the Pennsyl- 
vania will range a little farther than the Queen Eliza- 
beth's 15-inch gun. 

"The Navy Department has built and proved a 16- 
inch gun superior to both the 15-inch and 14-inch, so 
far as penetration of armor at fighting range is con- 
cerned. If the Pennsylvania were to be armed with the 
16-inch gun she could carry only eight, as against the 
twelve 14-inch guns now assigned her. If we adopted 
the 15-inch caliber we would have to make a sacrifice 
in number of guns as great or nearly as great." 

The New Mexico, Mississippi, Idaho, California, 
and Tennessee will be armed like the Pennsylvania and 
the Arizona, except that the twelve turret guns will be 
14-inch, 50-caliber, instead of 14-inch, 45. The 14-inch, 
50-caliber guns will also be used on the first four, of our 
great battle cruisers. The first ships of our navy to 
carry 16-inch guns will be four battleships authorized 
in 1916 — the Colorado, Washington, Maryland, and 
W est Virginia. The main armament consists of eight 
16-inch, 45-caliber guns in four two-gun turrets. 

The possibilities of torpedo warfare are greatly in- 
creased by the adoption of the Bliss-Leavitt long-dis- 
tance torpedo, with an effective range of 10,000 yards. 
The new weapon is 21 feet long and 21 inches in 
diameter, and is charged with 300 pounds of gun cotton. 

Of submarines, there are now in commission thirtv- 
seven, ranging from the A class of 1900 to boats of the 
new L type. One hundred and one submarines are 
under construction or authorized — including the 
Schley, N's, O's, and new unnamed models. 

Germany's piratical submarine campaigns have 
focused attention on chasers, small boats of light draft, 
capable of sinking a submarine by gunfire, and not 
harmed by torpedo attack. Destroyers, however, have 
proved the most effective enemies of the submarine. 
A fleet of American destroyers reached the war zone on 
May 4, 1917, and have given excellent service. Ad- 
miral Sims commands the ships of the United States in 
European waters. In June the navy convoyed Ameri- 
can regulars to France, with no mishap to fighting men 
or fighting ships, which began to arrive on June 26. 

The following is the list of ships in the United 
States navy now in full commission or in commission 
in reserve: 



BATTLESHIPS, FIRST LINE 



Arizona . 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida . 
Nevada . 
New York 



Alabama 

Connecticut 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Kansas . 

Kearsarge 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 



Frederick . . 
Huntington 
Montana 
North Carolina 
Pittsburgh . 



DISPLACEMENT 

31,400 
26,000 
20,000 
21,825 
27,500 
27,000 



DISPLACEMENT 



North Dakota 
Oklahoma . 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 

Utah . . 
Wyoming . 



BATTLESHIPS, SECOND LINE 



DISPLACEMENT 

. 11,552 

. 16,(00 

. 14,948 

. 11,552 

. 16,000 

. 11,520 

. 11,520 

. 16,000 

. 12,500 

. 16,000 

. 16,000 



Missouri . 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Ohio . . . 
Oregon . . 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Vermont 
Virginia . 
Wisconsin . 



20,000 
27,500 
31,400 
27,000 
21,825 
26,000 



DISPLACEMENT 

12,500 
14,948 
16,000 
14,948 
12,500 
10,288 
14,948 
16,000 
16,000 
14,948 
11,552 



ARMORED CRUISERS 

DISPLACEMENT 



13,680 
13,680 
14,500 
14,500 
13,680 



DISPLACEMENT 

Pueblo 13,680 

San Diego .... 13,680 

Seattle 14,500 

South Dakota . . . 13,680 



In addition there are, including vessels in full com- 
mission and in reserve, four first-class cruisers, three 
second-class cruisers, thirteen third-class cruisers, sixtv- 
five destroyers, six monitors, thirty-seven submarines, 
three transports, twenty gunboats, four supply ships, 
twenty fuel ships, five converted yachts, forty-seven 
tugs, five tenders to torpedo vessels, ten unserviceable 
for war purposes, and eleven special types. This list 
does not include war vessels in commission in ordinary 
or out of commission. 

The following are under construction or authorized: 

BATTLESHIPS, FIRST LINE 



DISPLACEMENT 



DISPLACEMENT 



California . 
Idaho . . 
Mississippi . 
New Mexico 
Tennessee . 



32,300 Maryland . 

32,000 Colorado . 

32,000 West Virginia 

32,000 Washington 

32,300 Nos. 49-54 . 



Besides these, there are under construction or au- 
thorized, fifty-seven destroyers, six battle cruisers, ten 
scout cruisers, one hundred and one submarines, four 
fuel ships, two transports, one supply ship, two gun- 
boats, one hospital ship, two ammunition ships, one sub- 
marine tender, two destroyer tenders, one repair ship. 
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THE FLEET THAT WENT AROUND THE WOULD, SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR. 1908 

In December, 190T, the Atlantic Fleet of sixteen battleships, commanded by Rear Admiral Evans, began its famous voyage around the world. They rounded South America, passing through the dangerous Strait of 

Magellan, sailing northwest to San Francisco and thence across the Pacific to the Philippines, Japan, Australia, returning by way of the Suez Canal. The fleet made a wonderful record for engineering efficiency and economy 




Copyright, E. Muller, J 




THE BATTLESHIP KANSAS 

The Kansas was completed in 1907. She has a displacement of 16,000 tons and a speed of 18 knots. 

She carries four 12-inch, eight 8-inch, twelve 7-inch and forty smaller euns 



THE BATTLESHIP NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The New Hampshire was completed in 1908. She is a sister ship of the Kansas, the Vermont, the 

Minnesota, the Louisiana, and the Connecticut, and carries the same armament 
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Copyright, E. Mailer, Jr. 



THE COLLIER JUPITER 

The Jupiter has thirteen cargo holds, some of which are used for oil. She is distinguished by her peculiar booms and rigging, 
supported from towers, each consisting of two A-frames bound together by braces. Her coal capacity is 12,500 tons 



OupyrfglU, K Muller, 




THE JASON COALING THE MICHIGAN 

The Jason is unloading faster than the coal chutes that lead to the bunkers can 

receive: hence coal is piled temporarily on deck 



Copyright, K. Holler, Jr. 



NEBRASKA COALING NEAR VERA CRUZ 

Speed in coaling is an important factor in naval efficiency. The navy has large colliers equipped with the most modern 

apparatus. Recently the Wyoming took on oil at sea when both fuel ship and battleship were moving II knots an hour 
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Copyright, K. M tiller, Jr. 



THE BATTLESHIP WISCONSIN 

The Wisconsin was completed in 1901. She carries four 13-inch, fourteen 6-inch, and twenty smaller 

grins. She was originally constructed with military masts, which were replaced by cage masts 




Copyright, James EL Hare 



THE EAGLE IN FLOATING DOCK 

A floating dock can be towed to any point where the fleet is stationed. By letting water into tha 

casements, the dock is sunk deep enough for the draft of the vessel she is to take 




Copyright, K. Muller, Jr. 




THE BEPAIE SHIP VESTAL 

The Vestal is the repair ship of the Atlantic Fleet, and is provided with all facilities of machinery 

and other equipment for making necessary repairs efficiently and speedily at sea 



Courtesy of Bureau of Construction and Repairs 



THE ILLINOIS IN FLOATING DOCK 

After a vessel has entered, engines pump the water from the casements of the floating dock, thus 

raising both dock and ship. The Illinois is a sister ship of the Alahnma and the Wisconsin 




THE SHIP'S MASCOTS 
The few pets permitted on board get more than an ordinary allow- 
ance of affection and care, and guard the luck of the ship 




C opyrlgut, E. Jlu.lci', Jr. 



A "TEDDY BEAK" MASCOT 

These bluejackets have a young bear for mascot 

and are displaying keen interest in his training 




Lop.vriglil, K Aliilk'i-, * 



SAITOHS ON THE FOURTEEN-INCH GUNS 



Bluejackets on the Texas, one of the largest battleships in service, 
sitting on the great turret guns during their moments of relaxation 





Copyright* James H, Hale 



SCRUBBING DAY 

Everything possible being cleaned. This is in addition to the 

cleaning ship that takes place every morning at 6.30 



Copyright, K. Holier] Jr. 



DRYING CTOTHES 

From the very day he enlisted at the Naval Training Station, the sailor has been drilled in habits of cleanliness in person and clothing. 
When breakfast comes at 7.30, the bluejackets have already cleared away their hammocks, bathed, scrubbed clothes, and cleaned decks 
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Copyright, e. amiler, Jr. 



BASEBALL CHAMPIONS 

A team that won the championship of the Atlantic Fleet. Life at sea 

cannot quench the American's enthusiasm for basehall 
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Copyright, James h. jtmrts 

JUST MISSED A SHARK 

Sailors like other fishermen are sorry to see 

the biggest fish escape 




Copyright, K .Uuiier, J 



THE WINNING BOAT CREW 

Boat racing is one of the most important sports in the navy. Here is a crew 

that won the championship of the Atlantic Fleet 




Copyright, K. JIuller, Jr. 




SWIMMING AT GUANTANAMO 
"Swimming Call" is welcomed on shipboard, for swimming, like boating, is not only an excellent sport, but an impor- 
tant factor in a sailor's life. A boat with a life-saving crew stands by to render aid, should anyone become exhausted 



Copyrigm, it. Aluiler, Jr. 



MAIL HOUR ON THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A battleship is the home of a great number of very human people, drawn 

from all parts of the country. Distribution of mail has added interest at sea 
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Copyright, E. Mutter, Jr 



THE AEMOEED CRUISER NORTH CAROLINA 

The North Carolina, Montana, Washington, and Tennessee are each of 14,500 tons, with a speed 

of 22 knots, a main battery of four 10-inch and sixteen 6-inch guns, and four torpedo tubes 




Copyright, E. Huller, Jr. 




THE LIGHT CEUISEE CHESTEE 

A small, fast cruiser suitable for scouting. The Chester was completed in 1908, displaces 3,750 

tons, and has a speed of 26 knots. She carries two 5-inch guns, and has two torpedo tubes 



By counesy of the Scientific American 



LAUNCHING A SEAPLANE FROM A MOVING VESSEL 

A catapulting railway and pulleys used in launching an aeroplane from the North Carolina 

while moving. The motive power is compressed air from the torpedo air service of the cruiser 
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THE WYOMING'S CREW AT QUARTERS 
Taken from the maintop, during the Mediterranean cruise 
of 1913, showing also the gun turrets and 12-inch guns 



Copyright, E. Muller, Jr. 

RANGE EINDER ON A BATTLESHIP 

Range finders, telescopic sights, the expert knowledge of the "spotter," the telephone that carries orders and reports results and corrects 
errors instantly — are among the things that make the gunfire of the modern battleship deadly in its accuracy 





* 



Copyright, E, Mu 



FLOATING TAEGET FOR BATTLE PRACTICE 

Taking a target out to the fleet, which assembles every spring and autumn on the Southern Drill Grounds 

for practice. The area of the target is about one-tenth that of the broadside of a modern battleship 



Copyright, E. JIuller, Jr. 



IN THE MAINTOP OF THE NORTH DAKOTA 

Officers in the fire-control station below correct the report of the range finder and telephone orders to 

the gunners. If the shells are falling "short" or "over," the spotter in the maintop corrects the range 
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Copyright, E, Kftillcr, Jr. 



A BROADSIDE OF TWELVE-INCH GUNS 

The Michigan firing a broadside from her turret guns. The American navy has ever recognized the paramount importance of gunnery. In modern times the naval officers have been quick to devise or adapt the instruments 
and methods of directing gunfire that insure its accuracy and rapidity. By practice with the "dotter," gun pointers have acquired the art of keeping the gun directly on the target in spite of the roll of the vessel 
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Copyright, E. Mullev, Ji\ 



A TAEGET FOR BATTLE PEACTICE 

The visible part is of light construction, about 30 feet high and 60 feet long. It is supported by a 

strong raft of solid timbers (now awash). The target is usually towed along by a ship 





Copj-riijhtj E. MuDer, Jr. 



THE SAN MAECOS USED AS A NAVAL TAEGET 

To provide effective practice in gunnery, the San Marcos, formerly the battleship Texas, was used for 

a target. After a few minutes of gunfire, this once magnificent battleship became a wreck 



THE MINE LATEE SAN EEANCISCO 

The San Francisco, a protected cruiser, is now the mine-depot ship of the Atlantic Fleet. Through 

an opening in the platform shown at the stern mines can be dropped at regular intervals 




Cop\ riyht, K. Mil 



MINES BEADY TO BE DEOPPED FEOM THE SAN FEANCISCO 

The mines are arranged in a row on rails. When the vessel is engaged in mine laying she steams 

over the course and the mines slide along the rails to be dropped mechanically in a series 
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Copyright, E. Muller, Jr. 



NAVAL TARGET AFTER GUNNERY PRACTICE 
A series of horizontal strips of wood are nailed across the strong uprights, and a coarse net is drawn tight over the superstructure. The ship fires while steaming past the moving target, while officers watch and record the 

effect of the shot. Sailors from the ship that has been firing afterward take down the net and spread it out on deck to count the number of holes 




Copyright, K. Miiller, Jr. 



LOWERING MINES ON A RAFT 
Here both sailors and mines are lowered on a raft to the top of a launch. Some 
mines explode by contact ; others only when discharged by an electric current 




Copyright, E- Mu 



LAYING MINES FROM A LAUNCH 

A contact mine will explode when a vessel strikes against it. Besides the regular mine-laying ships, every battleship 

carries a supply of submarine mines, which are laid by sailors from small boats. The explosive is usually guncotton 
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Copyright, E. Mtiller, Jr. 



THE SAN MAECOS STEUCK BY A SALVO OF SHELLS 

Shells have been bursting near by and ricocheting" on the water and are now piercing the battleship's armor and bursting with terrific force inside the ship itself. The correct range has been obtained by the use of 

marvelous range-finding instruments and by the work of many expert officers. The "spotter" watching the splashing shells corrects errors and makes the gunnery exact 





Copyriylit, K. Midkr, J 



Copyrigllt, K. .Mu]Jei-, Jr. 



BEOADSIDE OF GUNS ON" THE YEBMONT 

The Vermont, like the other battleships built at the time, has several sizes of guns in 

her armament- — 12-inch, 8-inch, T-inch, and various smaller sizes 



THE FOUBTEEN-INCH GUNS ON THE TEXAS 

The 14-inch gun is 52 feet 6 inches long, weighs 63.4 tons, and fires a shell weighing 1,400 pounds. The muzzle 

vejocity is 2,600 feet a second. It is claimed that the shell will pierce 16-inch armor at a distance of 10,000 yards 
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Copyright, E. Muller, .Ir, 



THE ATLANTIC FLEET STEAMING OUT TO SEA 

The great floating fortresses of modern times may nave lost something of the romance of the sailing ship, but they have gained in relentless power that fears neither the enemy nor the elements. The safety of 

America depends on her battle fleet, her first line of defense, for all our powerful foes must come to us across the Atlantic or the Pacific. Were our battleships destroyed, a landing on either coast could bo accomplished easily 
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MAKING READY TO SOW A HAEBOR WITH MINES 
The submarine mine is the ideal means of harbor defense. A seaboard country too small to own a large navy can still provide defense of this kind. An invader would endeavor to gather them up by means of a "mine- 
sweeping trawler" or to clear a passage by the dangerous maneuver of countermining — dropping other mines systematically through the mine field and then exploding them 
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Copyright, E. Muller, Jr. 



TOEFEDO BEING FEEFABED EOE FIFING 

The sailors have covered the outside of the torpedo with vaseline, so that it may slide easily into the torpedo tubes. Like the navies of Great Britain, France, Eussia, and Japan, the United States navy uses the White- 
head automobile torpedoes. These are either 18 inches or 21 inches in diameter, and from 14 to 19 feet in length. At one end are twin screws, which operate in opposite directions to keep the torpedo from rotating 
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Copyright, E, Huller, Jr 



THE TORPEDO DIRECTOR 

An instrument with "sights" by means of which the officer in charge directs 
the torpedo. When ready, he presses an electric key and the torpedo is discharged 
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TOEPEDO EEADY EOR THE TUBE 



Copyright, E. Muller, Jr. 



Torpedo tubes are usually placed in pairs. One of this pair is sliown open, 
and the men are about to insert the torpedo, which has been made ready 



TORPEDOES ON THE DECK OF A BATTLESHIP 

In war, this end of a torpedo is fitted with the "war head," containing guncotton and fulminate of mercury to cause 

the explosion. Compressed air gives the motive power, arid wonderful mechanism propels and controls the torpedo 
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Copyright, E. Muller, Jr. 



BRINGING BACK A TORBEDO IN TRIAL BRACTICE 

In practice, torpedoes are fitted with dummy heads instead of the "war heads" necessary for an explosion. These 

weapons can be used in practice repeatedly, and a record is kept of the behavior and peculiarities of each one 
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Copyright, E. aiuller, J 



DOUBLE TORBEDO TUBES READY FOR FIRING 

Showing the officer sighting the torpedo and ready to press the electric key. The 

tubes are already turned toward the target 




Copyright, E. Muller 




TORBEDOES READY TO BE CHARGED 
Showing also the two screw propellers. The torpedo has vertical and horizontal rudders which control its direction 
and keep it at the proper depth in the water, while a gyroscope corrects any deviation and automatically keeps it in balance 



Copyright, E. Muller, Jr. 



TORBEDO LEAVING THE TUBE 

The torpedo immediately drops into the water, and its own engine propels it, usually 

at a depth of from 8 to 14 feet, straight toward the target 
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Copyright, E. Wiiller. Jr. 



A FIVE-INCH GUN CEEW IN ACTION 

Directions for range and firing come by telephone. The gun pointer is the most important member of the gun crew and directs the gun with amazing accuracy. A feature in the development of the modern battleship is 
that the guns are no longer in varied sizes. The guns of the main battery are all 12 or all 14-inch, those of the secondary battery all 5-inch. This makes for economy in material and speed and efficiency in gunfire 
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Copyright, E. Jliiller. Jr. 



SHELLS FOE THE GEEAT 14-INCH GUNS 

A supply of shells, just unloaded from a lighter, is still lying on the battleship's deck In the background are the powder cans. A shell constructed for use against armor plate is exploded by a percussion fuse 
upon impact. The combustion of the bursting charge, however, is not so swift as the passage of the shell through the armor, and the explosion is timed to take place within the enemy's shrn 
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Courtesy of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 



STEETCHEE DEILL 

The naval training schools at Newport and at San Francisco 

eqnip men thoroughly for service in the naval hospital corps 




Courtesy of Bureau of Medicine ami bul-gary 



APPLYING A EOOT BANDAGE 
As they might offer first aid to a wounded man, the hospital 
apprentices drill in applying bandages for all kinds of wounds 




Courtesy of Bureau of Medicine ami Surgery 



ON THE WAY TO THE HOSPITAL 
The apprentices receive constant practice in all the various 
details of binding up wounds and removing the wounded 




C»nrtesy of Bureau of Medicine and Snrgwy 




Courtesy of Bureau of Medicine and burgery 



THE SICK BAY ON A BATTLESHIP 

Neither hospital nor hospital ship is always available, but each battleship is equipped so that 

under ordinary circumstances it can care for its own disabled men 



THE OPEEATING BOOM ON THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The well-equipped operating room of a battleship plays an important part even in times of peace. 

In battle no officer's work is more urgent or more strenuous than the surgeon's 
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ISJP of Bureau uf Medicine anil Surgery 

HOSPITAL APPRENTICE DEILL 
At the Hospital Corps Training School of the Naval Train- 
ing Station at Newport, B. I. First aid for a jaw injury 



Courtesv of Bureau of alediciue ami surgery 

CABBYING THE WOUNDED 
Hospital apprentices, after applying bandages to head and 
arms, are taking the patient to the hospital on a stretcher 






Copyright, S. Muller, J 



NAVAL HOSPITAL SHIP SOLACE 

The Solace and the Belief are naval hospital ships, the Solace with the Atlantic Elect, while the Belief is stationed at Olongapo, P. I. 

The Solace is a steel vessel of 5,700 tons. She was purchased early in the Spanish War and rendered excellent service after Santiago 



Courtesv of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 

TAKING A PATIENT ABOAED THE SOLACE 
The patient, on a Stokes splint stretcher, is lifted carefully 
from the boat to the deck by means of an extension crane 
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Courtesy of Bureau ofHediciue aud Surgery 



HOSPITAL "WARD ON THE SOLACE 

The main wards on the main deck have double tiers of beds, and can accommodate sixty-eight patients 

in the medical and seventy-six in the surgical ward. Aft on the hurricane deck are three isolation wards 




Ccwtf!)- of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 



THE HOSPITAL SHIP'S LABOEATOEY 

A well-equipped laboratory supplements the medical and surgical work of the ship. The Medical 

Department of the Navy has kept step with the advances in medicine, surgery, and sanitary science 




Courtesy of Jiureuli ol Medicine and Surg' 



THE OPERATING ROOM ON THE SOLACE 

Operating room, dental laboratory, eye, ear, nose, and throat examining room — are on the upper 

deck. They are thoroughly modern in their equipment. On the same deck are rooms for officer patients 




Courtesy of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 



A VIEW OE THE DISPENSARY 

The Solace has a well-provided dispensary and medical storeroom. There is also a diet kitchen, 

equipped with electric appliances for cooking, and the ship is supplied with ice from its own ice plant 
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Copyright, B. Muller, Jr. 



THE BATTLESHIP MICHIGAN 

The Michigan and the South Carolina were completed in 1909. Each has a displacement of 16,000 

tons, a speed of 18.5 knots, and a draft of 27 feet 1 inch 




Copyright, E. Mailer, Jr. 



THE BATTLESHIP NORTH DAKOTA 

The North Dakota and the Delaware were completed in 1909. Each has a displacement of 20,000 

tons, a speed of 21 knots, and a draft of 28 feet 10 inches 
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Copyright, B. Kuller, Jr. 



THE BATTLESHIP SOUTH CAROLINA 
A sister ship of the Michigan. The main battery consists of eight 12-inch guns. There are thirty- 
eight smaller guns and two submerged torpedo tubes 




copyright, E. Mulier, Jr. 




THE BATTLESHIP DELAWARE 

A sister ship of the North Dakota. Her main battery contains ten 12-inch guns. She ha3 fourteen 

5-inch and eighteen smaller guns, besides two submerged torpedo tubes 
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Copyright, E. lluller, Jr. 



BATTLE FLEET STEIPPED TOR ACTION 

War has no more magnificent phase than the death grapple between two great fleets drawn up in battle line. Here are our great battleships, in somber gray war paint, with decks entirely cleared except for the men 
and guns, steaming in battle formation to play the war game at sea. These fine ships are our first line of defense, on which the safety and honor of America may depend 








Copyright, E. MulJer, Jr. 



THE BATTLESHIP UTAH 
The Utah and the Florida are sister ships, authorized in 1908 and completed in 1911, Each has a dis- 
placement of 21,825 tons, is 510 feet long by 88 feet 2% inches beam. The Utah's speed is 21.04 knots 



Copyright, E. amUer, Jr. 



THE BATTLESHIP FLORIDA 

The armament of the Florida, like that of the Utah, consists of ten 12-inch, sixteen 5-inch, and ten 

smaller light and machine guns, besides two submerged torpedo tubes for 21-inch Whitehead torpedoes 
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Copyright, E. Muller, Jr 



THE UTAH EST A HEAVY SEA 

A remarkable picture of a battleship in real conflict with tremendous seas, taken from the deck of another ship. In spite of the seaway, the ship makes good speed, though she seems almost to submerge, while 

great waves break over her decks. The Utah is a battleship of the first line, a sister ship of the Florida. She carries ten 12-inch and sixteen 5-inch guns 




Copyright, E. Miliar, Jr. 



THE BATTLESHIP TEXAS 
The Texas is a sister ship of the New York. She was completed in 1914, and was the first battle- 
ship of the navy to carry 14-inch guns. These guns have an extreme range of 21,000 yards 




Copyright, K. L. Steuuin 



THE BATTLESHIP ARKANSAS 

The Arkansas is a sister ship of the 'Wyoming, and was completed in 1914. She carries twelve 12-inch 
guns and has a secondary battery of twenty-one 5-inch guns. She has two submerged torpedo tubes 
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Uourtea; of the NaTy Department 



A SCHOOL ROOM ON A BATTLESHIP 
Men who have not already served two years in the navy study from 1.30 to 2.45 p. m. each day. Some 
students thus prepare for warrant rank, and there are some who hope to enter the Naval Academy 



By courtesy of Naval Training Station, Newport 



SEMAPHORE PEACTICE 

Members of the Signal School are selected by examination from volunteer candidates. They are instructed 

in wig-wag and semaphore signaling, flag hoists, Blinker and Ardois messages, and in radio work 




By courtesy ol Naval Trainlug Station, Newport 



A CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY 

Typical of the personnel of the American navy. The period of instruction at training stations is 

being extended, making it possible for classes on shipboard to devote their time to naval subjects only 
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By courtesy of Naval Training Station, Newport 



SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 

At the naval training stations one hour a day is devoted to Swedish gymnastics, which develop in 

the young men muscular strength, alertness, and power to think and act quickly in any emergency 




us Station. Newport 



THE YEOMAN SCHOOL 

The yeomen are the clerks of the service. One division is trained for attending to correspondence, 

files, and papers pertaining to matters of military law ; the other for keeping the accounts of the service 




Br courtesj- of Naval Training Station, Newport 




EXPLAINING A WHITEHEAD TORPEDO 

Young men whose education is sufficiently advanced are encouraged to study ordnance, navigation, 

higher mathematics, and more especially the professional subjects of use to them on board ship 



Copyright, E. Mnlier. Jr. 



A SEAMAN GUNNEE'S CLASS 

Gun crew practice. Gunnery is perbaps the most important of the subjects in which recruits are 

drilled. From the beginning, special qualifications of individuals for particular posts are noted 
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Copyright, K. MiUI«r, Jr. 



A FOUR-INCH GUN GREW 

The team work of a gun crew is the result of long training together. There 

are rro waste movements, and each man fits into his place almost mechanically 




OspyiiSht, E. Mullef, J 



A LESSON IN GUNNERY 
A ship's battle efficiency depends in large measure upon her guns and the sailors that 
man them. Every member of a gun crew executes his part with absolute precision 




By courtesy of Naval Training Station, Newport 



BOAT DRILL AT THE NAVAL TRAINING STATION 

This form of seamanship is still an important feature of a sailor's training, and it is one for which he displays 

much enthusiasm. Added to the constant necessity for such skill is the keen zest of competition among the boat crews 




Oopyrisrlit. K. MnlW. Jr 



WATCHING A FENCING BOUT 
Athletic sports are encouraged for the physical strength and skill they develop, and for the courage, confidence, and even- 
ness of temper they require. Fencing, which necessitates control and watchful alertness, is popular with officers and men 



* 
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Copyright, B, Muller, Jr. 



MARINES IN HEAVY MARCHING EQUIPMENT 
On every battleship there are some real soldiers, the marines. The Marine Corps, which comprises about 10,000 men, "soldiers and sailors too," adds to the navy an infantry force of the most 
board ship they work with the sailors; but they are always ready for "distant service," and their kits contain everything needful, even to tents with folding poles for protracted landing- 



mobile character. On 
expeditions 
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Copyright, E. Holler, Jr. 



BLUEJACKETS IN ACTION ASHORE 

Every ship's company of the navy is alotted a period of shore duty and lias a thoroughly organized landing fcrce of infantry and artillery. The problems of selecting suitable landing places, of protecting the 
landing party by gunfire from the ships and launches, etc., are thoroughly worked out. Ashore the sailors learn camp routine, engage in rifle and artillery practice, and are drilled in the manifold duties of a soldier's life 




By coimeBy of Office of Naval Records and Library 



COMMANDING OFFICER'S INSPECTION 

At the Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I. Here the training in all details is most thorough. Every recruit must qualify in gun pointing and in rifle shooting on the two hundred and three hundred yard ranges. In 
addition he is given an hour of strenuous Swedish gymnastics every day, and an hour of academic instruction — the three R's if he needs them — algebra, geometry, ordnance, navigation, or other subjects if he is more advanced 
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Courtesy of Oltice of Naval Records and Library 



FLYING BOAT LEAVING THE WATEE 

Boats of this type have been manufactured both for the United States and for the navies of foreign 

countries, and have already performed effective service in war 



CopyriKht, K. Millie 




THE PERISCOPE OF A SUBMARINE 

If the battleships "were those of an enemy, one of them at least would be doomed, for they are in full 

view of the officer in command of the submarine, who could direct a torpedo against any of them 



Courtesy of Ofilce of Naval Records anil Library 



SAILING SHIP AND FLYING BOAT 

The old and the new. The aviator — one of the new scouts of the air — is passing over a fine old 

sailing ship, such as long carried the Stars and Stripes into all ports of the world 
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Copyright, E. BtuUeTj Jr. 



SUBMARINE E-2 

Besides tlie usual liorizontal and vertical rudders, this one has two finlike 

projections, which steady the hoat and assist in the diving and rising 




Copyright, E. M 



DIVISION OF THE SUBMARINE FLOTILLA AT ANCHOR 

Submarines can carry but a limited quantity of fuel and supplies. Hence on long voyages they are replenished from 

other boats. The submarine flotilla has its own flagship, and each division has one or more tenders 





Copyright, £. Mulli 



Copyright, E. Muller, Jr. 



THE CUTTLEFISH IN DRY DOCK 
One of our earlier submarines in dry dock to have her hull scraped. In all navies the development of the sub- 
marine service has been attended with fatalities. The F-4 was the first submarine thus lost by our navy 



SUBMARINE D-3 

This submarine was completed in 1010. She displaces from 278 to 340 tons, has four 18-inch 
torpedo tubes, and requires a complement of ten men. She was originally called the Salmon 
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SUBMARINES MANEUVERING ON THE SURFACE 
The development of the submarine into a powerful engine of naval warfare was attended with many disasters. It might have been a weapon of Napoleon against England in the great world war of a century ago, 

for the American Fulton offered him such an invention. But at that time neither France nor England nor the United States would accept Fulton's device 




©npyright, E. Muller, .1 




THE SHARK AND THE PORPOISE READY FOR TRANSPORTATION 

An early type of submarine. Later the type was designated by letter and the particular boat by number. Until 1914 the only instance 

of a battleship destroyed by a submarine occurred in the Civil War, when the Confederate David torpedoed the Federal Housatonic 



Copyright, E. Muller, Jr. 



IN ROUGH WATER 

With little ballast the undersea boat travels lightly on the surface and 

flies its flag like any other boat of the navy 
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Copyright, K. Mailer, J 



SUBMARINE G-2, ON THE SUEFACE 
This submarine was completed in 1914. It has six 18-inch torpedo tubes. A torpedo could be dis- 
charged from the surface, if it were possible for the submarine to approach the enemy without discovery 



Copyright, E. aiullei-, Jr. 

AlcDOUGAL AND CASSIN TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYERS 
In recent practice, the modern oil-burning destroyers exhibited remarkable defensive tactics. Moving 
at high speed they create a screen of dense black smoke, behind which battleships maneuver in secrecy 
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Copyright, £. Mallei-, Jr. 

SUBMARINE D-3 RISING 

The sinking of a submarine is accomplished by taking water into the ballast tanks and deflecting the 

horizontal rudders. When the rudders are no longer deflected she rises easily to the surface 



Courtesy of Office of Naval Records and Library 



BURGESS-DUNNE HYDROPLANE 

The navy has several hydroplanes of this type. The machine runs along the surface of the water until 
it has reached a flying speed before taking the air. This hydroplane is about to leave the water 




Copyright, EL Mailer, Jr. 



THE SUBMARINE K-5 

The K-5 was placed in commission in August, 1914. The Government is hastening the completion of L and M boats, which embody the latest developments in submarine construction. The brilliant feats of submarines 

in the European War, their comparatively small expense and rapidity of construction make it likely that the navies of the future will contain great numbers of them 
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Copyright, James ?I. Hare 



AVIATION CAMP ASHORE 

Even before troops are landed, aviators can reconnoiter the country, locate defenses and enemy forces, and aid in 

selecting' a position for occupation and in preparing for a safe landing - . Aviators forestall surprises on land or sea 




« 



Copyright, James H. Har 



FLYING BOAT OVER AVIATOR'S SHIP 

Air craft are now indispensable to a navy. Besides locating enemy ships, they 

often detect the presence of submarine boats and mines 



By courtesy of Uurt jss Aeruplmie Company 



HUGE AMERICAN FLYING BOAT 

Designed to meet the demands of the nations at war, it is equipped with two 100-horsepower motors, and has fuel 

capacity for twenty hours. Its speed is 65 miles an hour. It has an inclosed cabin and can carry a 1,200-pound load 
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rcaay of Office of Naval Records and Library 



TEXT HANGARS OF THE AERONAUTICAL STATION AT PENSAGOLA 

The navy is alive to the importance of aviation as an arm of the service. At the aeronautical station at Pensacola, Fla., aviators are trained and different types of .flying boats and seaplanes tried out. On the runway 

in the foreground is a flying boat, and on the next a hydroplane. As the first successful flying in the world was accomplished by Americans and in the United States, we should easily have the most effective aircraft 
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By courtesy of the Electric Boat Company 



TRYING OUT THE NEW SUBMARINE M-l 

From a photograph taken by the builders on a trial trip they gave the new submarine before turning her over to the Government. The M-l is the first of a new series expected to embody the latest and most valuable 
developments in submarine construction. It is hoped also that the new type of storage battery will obviate some of the dangers heretofore experienced in submarine operation 





Copyright, Central News Phutu Service 



LAUNCHING OF THE NEW SUBMARINE N-5 

One of the most recent types for the United States navy is being launched at 
Bridgeport, Conn. The peculiarly round-pointed hull is a departure 



Copyright. International Film Service 



L-ll AND OTHER MODERN SUBMARINES AT CHARLESTOWN 

A submarine flotilla under the guns of the tender Tonopah at the Navy Yard at Charlestown, Mass. Nearest to the 

Tonopali is the L-ll. a submarine of recent construction. The outline of hulls and decks is easily distinguished 
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THE MONITOR TONOPAH 

Monitors are still used in the navy, their particular value being for coast defense. The Tonopah, 

authorized in 1898. displaces 3,225 tons, and has a speed of 13 knots. She serves as a submarine tender 




Copyright, E. Muller, Jr. 



THE FUEL SHIP AEETHUSA 



The Arefhusa has a fuel oil capacity of 1,086,000 gallons. Erom the ease with which oil can be handled, 
it seems to be the ideal fuel for the navy. "Oiling ship" does not interfere with regular routine 




Copvrlghr, George Grantham U..in 



THE ENGINE ROOM OF A SUBMARINE 

The confined space inside a submarine yet provides for ballast tanks, oil tanks, engines, storage batteries, motors, torpedoes, 

and an operating compartment in which arc grouped the devices for controlling ballast tanks, periscopes, and rudders 




eopyriglit, E. Muller 



A EIRE ROOM ON THE WYOMING 

The heart of the ship, where the energy that drives the great fighting machine has its 

beginning. New battleships burn oil instead of coal, eliminating the process of coaling ship 
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By courtesy of Naval Radio Society 



RADIO STATION AND TOWERS 

Steel towers support the antennae or aerial wires. These towers are the 

largest single item of cost in establishing a radio station 




By cotirtesv of Naval Kudio beivice 

PEDESTAL AND TOWER LEG 
Transmission is more efficient when the towers are 
grounded by connection with underground wires 




By couiitesy ol Naval liadio Servici 



WIRELESS ON PRIBILOF ISLANDS 
The Alaskan branch of the wireless service will doubtless be greatly ex- 
tended since communication by wire is frequently interrupted 







ay courtesy Of Naval Kailio Society 




iiy courtesy 01 Naval lt;n.lio Su 



TRANSMITTING EQUIPMENT 

This photograph shows the entire transmitting equipment, whicri mcruHed 
the transmitter and the 200-horsepower motor which drives the dynamos 



WIRELESS TOWERS AT KEY WEST 



The Naval Radio Service was established for military purposes, but it renders important service to the commercial 
interests of the country. When cable service is interrupted the naval wireless furnishes means of quick communication 
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By courtesy ol the Aavui Radio Service 



ST. PAUL, PBIBILOP ISLANDS 
From Key West and Panama and Puerto Eieo to far-distant Alaska and the Philippines, the Government at Wash- 
ington is in touch with our outlying possessions. Every battleship is a radio station, and messages can be easily relayed 





INSTALLING THE WIEELESS ON KODIAK ISLAND, ALASKA 

The Alaskan radio stations render most valuable service to the shipping in near-by waters. It is evident that the 

wireless telegraph and the wireless telephone will also play an important part in the development of this great territory 



uj counes\ of ilit Naval liadio Ser\u'c 

WIEELESS TOWEES AND BUILDINGS AT EADIO, VA. 

The high-powered radio station at Eadio (Arlington), Va., is the first of a 
chain of such stations to connect all our Atlantic and Pacific possessions 
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AN AVIATOE EETUBNING IN HIS ELYING BOAT 
After a reconnaissance over the fleets in the harbor, the aviator has dropped to the water and is skimming swiftly over its 

surface about to land and to report at the aviator's camp on the beach 



Photo by James H. Hare 
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MARINES DISEMBABKING 

In heavy marching equipment, these marines are leaving the battleship 

Louisiana in order to make a landing at Vera Cruz 



Copyright, Press Illustrating Co. 



THE EIEST DIRIGIBLE BUILT FOE THE NAVY 

In the construction shed of the Connecticut Air Craft Company. This airship is small in comparison to many used in European 

countries, but is believed to be very serviceable. It is 175 feet long, 50 feet high, and 35 feet wide 
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Copyright, E. Muller. Jr. 



THE BATTLESHIP WYOMING 

The Wyoming, like the Arkansas, was completed in 1912. She is 554 feet long by 93 feet 2V 2 inches beam, and has a displacement of 

26,000 tons. Her armament consists of twelve 12-inch, twenty-one 5-inch, and eight smaller guns, besides two submerged torpedo tubes 




, Press illustrating Co 




Copyright, E. Mttller, Jr. 



THE CAR OF THE NAVY'S NEW DIRIGIBLE 

As it appeared in the construction shed at New Haven before being shipped to the naval aviation camp at Pensaeola, Florida, 

for trial flights. This dirigible marks only the beginning of this branch of naval aeronautics in the United States 



DECK VIEW OF THE WYOMING 

A view of the great battleship as she passed under Brooklyn 
Bridge, showing her forward guns 
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Copyright, E. Muller, Jr. 

TWELVE-INCH GUNS ON THE DELAWAEE 
This fine deck view emphasizes the power and efficiency of the modern battleship. The great gun turrets run through the middle line of the decks. They are easily swung around so that the guns may discharge 
their broadsides on either side. Each of the 12-inch guns is fifty feet long, weighs fifty-six tons, and uses a shell weighing 870 pounds. The extreme range is 24,900 yards and the muzzle velocity 2,900 feet a second 
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MIDSHIPMEN AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY 

The undergraduates at the Naval Academy are called midshipmen. There are three for each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in Congress, two for the District of Columbia, and one from Porto Rico. The 
President also appoints each year fifteen midshipmen from the country at large, while the Secretary of the Navy may select one hundred each year, by competitive examination, from the enlisted personnel of the navy 
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Copyright, E. Muller, Jr. 



EOTUNDA AND STAIEWAY, BAXCEOFT HALL 

The largest of the Naval Academy buildings is Bancroft Hall, the dormitory. The rotunda is admirably 

designed and lighted. Long corridors run to right and left, and a beautiful stairway leads to Memorial Hall 



Copyright, E. Muller, Jr. 

BEAUTIFUL GEOUNDS OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY 
A commencement-week view of a tree-shaded walk leading from Bancroft Hall. Passing by the monu- 
ment to Commander Herndon is the old path known to generations of midshipmen as "Love Lane" 
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IN FBOXT OF BAXGEOFT HALL 

Bancroft Hall fronts on beautiful shaded grounds, and a large 

outer court serves as an esplanade before the main entrance 



Copyright, E. ihuler, Jr. 

THE TOMB OF JOHN PAUL JOXES AT AXXAPOL1S 
The entire brigade of midshipmen attends worship in the Chapel every Sunday morning. In a crypt below the main floor lie the remains of 
John Paul Jones, naval hero of the Eevolution. Stained glass windows commemorate Admiral D. D. Porter and Bear- Admiral Sampson 
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By courtesy of the Naval War College, Newport, B, L 



THE NAVAL WAE COLLEGE AT NEWPOET, E. I. 

The Naval War College was established in 1884. It occupies a gray stone building on Coasters Harbor Island, at Newport, E. I., overlooking Narragansett Bay. To the War College come Admirals, Captains, Commanders, 

and younger officers for intensive courses of study in the equipment and management of oversea expeditions, the planning of campaigns, and the tactics and maneuvers when two main fleets come in touch with each other 
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By eourteBy of Naval War College, Newport 

PLATING THE WAR GAME AT THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE, NEWPORT 

Officers of high rank and long experience, using tiny models of ships, execute maneuvers and work out problems of defense and attack with the utmost skill, covering the very points that could be brought out in actual 

warfare. Afterward these problems are often worked out again in battle practice at sea with the fleets and their practicability or ineffectiveness in actual warfare demonstrated 
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EOUB-GUN SALVO AT THE INSTANT OF EIBE 

Looking forward from the maintop of the Michigan. The concussion of the guns at the moment of 

discharge released the shutter of the camera lens, thus producing this remarkable view of actual gunfire 



Copyright, K. Muller, St 



SWIFT, OIL-BURNING DESTEOYEES 

Originally developed to destroy small torpedo craft, the destroyer became the real torpedo boat of 

the navy. The new destroyers are so powerful and speedy that they may serve also in lieu of cruisers 
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DESTROYERS SCREENING THE ELEET 

In these days of the all-including vision of the aeroplane and the stealthy approach and deadly attack of the sub- 
marine, new methods of defense are devised. This dense wall of smoke conceals the positions and maneuvers of battleships 
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DESTROYERS MAXEUYERIXG 

The submarine is the daylight torpedo boat, because it can come upon the enemy unseen. Eor night attack, torpedo- 
boat destroyers have taken the place of small torpedo boats. The destroyers are also most effective enemies of submarines 



Copyright, K Aluller, Jr. 



A BATTLESHIP'S BROADSIDE 

Since the gun turrets are constructed along the center line, 

all the great guns can join in a broadside on either side 
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BOW VIEW OF THE NEW TOEK FROM BROOKLYN BBLDGE 

Showing the fine lines of her bow and the details of her forward gun turrets. The new Oklahoma and 

Nevada have the same armament, but the ten 14-inch guns are placed in four turrets instead of five 



Copyright, E. Muller, Jr. 



STEBN VIEW OE THE NEW YORK FEOM BROOKLYN BRIDGE 

The picture shows clearly the placing of the 5-inch guns, and also gives an excellent view of the 

rear gun turrets, the middle one superimposed so that the guns swing over the other two turrets 
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THE ARIZONA LAUNCHED AT THE NEW TORE NAVY YARD 
This great battleship, sister ship of the Pennsylvania, was constructed and launched at the New York Navy Yard. Each of these great ships has a displacement of 31,400 tons and a speed of 21 knots. The main 
battery armament consists of twelve 14-inch guns; the secondary battery of twenty-one 5-inch. There are ten smaller guns and four submerged torpedo tubes for discharging 21-inch torpedoes 



/ 
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Copyright, International Film Service 



ti:e xew supeedeeadxought Nevada 

The superdreadnought Nevada, our first great battleship to use oil fuel exclusively and the first equipped with three-gun turrets, is one of the most powerful fighting ships afloat. She surpasses all -warships previously 
designed in the effectiveness of her armor protection. Her armor belt is 13y 2 inches thick and extends 9 feet above the water line and 8 feet 6 inches below. The armor plate protecting her massive conning tower is 16 
inches in thickness; that on the gun turrets from 9 to 18 inches. The double bottom of the battleship affords space for the greater part of the oil fuel; coal bunkers are entirely eliminated, and the boiler compartments 
grouped in the center of the ship. This accounts for the single smokestack, exactly above the boiler rooms, and both uptakes and smokestack are protected within the vessel by 13 inches of armor — an important safe- 
guard, for when these are broken by shell in battle men are overcome by the poisonous gases that escape. The Nevada and her sister ship the Oklahoma are each of 27,500 tons displacement, 575 feet long by 95 feet 
2% inches beam, with a speed of approximately 21 knots. Each carries ten 14-inch guns in four turrets, two of two guns, and two of three guns each. The secondary battery consists of twenty-one 5-inch guns. These 
battleships are also provided with anti-aircraft guns, and the four submerged torpedo tubes are adapted to the recently improved torpedoes, which have an extreme range of -11,000 yards 
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THE GEEAT SUPEBDEEADNOTJGHT AKIZONA 
The Arizona, which went into commission October 17, 1916, was constructed in record time at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. She is 600 feet long on the water line, with an extreme breadth of 97 feet and a mean draught of 28 feet 
10 inches. The Arizona and her sister ship the Pennsylvania, like the Oklahoma and the Nevada of the preceding class, are exclusively oil burners, have boilers centrally located and only one smokestack, which is heavily 
armored. The main armor belt is 13% inches thick and extends 17 feet 6 inches below the water line. The main battery in both the Arizona and the P ennsylvania consists of twelve 14-inch, 45-caliber guns in four three-gun 
turrets, one bow turret and one stern turret being superposed to fire over the roof of its neighbor. The three-gun turret, used for the first time in the American navy on the battleships Oklahoma and Nevada, has proved a 
success in practice. The guns can be fired altogether or separately. The secondary or torpedo defense battery of the Arizona consists of twenty-two 5 -inch, 51-caliber guns. She is provided with four twenty-one inch sub- 
merged torpedo tubes and with four 3-inch antiaircraft guns. The next group of battleships to be completed — New Mexico, Idaho, and Mississippi — will resemble these, in construction and armament but will be slightly 
larger, with a displacement of 32,000 tons. They will each have four three-gun turrets, mounting twelve 14-inch, 50-caliber guns, and a similar armament will be provided for the Tennessee and the California, authorized in 1915. 
The four battleships authorized in 1916 — the Colorado, Maryland, Washington, and ~\Yest Virginia, will each be armed with eight 16-inch, 45-caliber guns, in four two-gun turrets. 
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THE NAVAL TRAINING STATION ON GOAT ISLAND, SAN ERANCISCO BAY 
Recruits who enlist as apprentice seamen are usually sent to one of the four great naval training stations of the United States. These are located at Newport, R. I., Norfolk, Va., Great Lakes, 111., and San Francisco, 
Calif. At Norfolk, the men are quartered in small bungalows, which are nevertheless lighted by electricity and heated by steam ; at the other stations, their barracks are large, well-equipped modern buildings. 
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THE DESIGN FOE OUR NEW BATTLE CEUISERS 
A battle cruiser has the size of a great dreadnought and sometimes exceeds it in gun power, though armor is somewhat sacrificed to speed. In 1916, the United States authorized six of these powerful vessels, Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 6, all as yet unnamed. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are to be each of 34,800 tons displacement and 874 feet long, with a speed of 35 knots an hour and a main armament of ten 14-inch, 50-caliber guns. 
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THE NAVAL TRAINING STATION, GOAT ISLAND, SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
Instruction at the naval training stations includes seamanship and the handling of boats; Swedish gymnastics; athletics, including swimming; target practice and infantry and artillery drills; signalling; trench digging and 
sham battles. So far as possible deficiencies in general education are rectified. Those who excel in any particular branch of naval work are assigned to special classes or to one of the Navy Trade Schools. 
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THE BATTLESHIP OKLAHOMA 
The Oklahoma, a sister-ship of the Nevada, went into commission on May 2, 1916. She mounts ten 14- 
inch, 45-caliber guns in two throe-gun and two superposed two-gun turrets 
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THE BATTLESHIP MISSISSIPPI 
The Mississippi, Neiv Mexico and Idaho, incompleted, were authorized in 1914. They will be of 32,000 
tons displacement and will each mount twelve 14-inch, 50 caliber guns 
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THE BATTLESHIP PENNSYLVANIA IN EAST EIYER, NEW YOBK 
The Pennsylvania, flagship of the Atlantic Squadron, was first put in commission on June 16, 1916. Like her sister ship the Arizona, she has a displacement of 31,400 tons and a speed of 21 knots. Both ships are exclusively oil 
burners. Each has a mam battery of twelve 14-inch guns, three in a turret; a secondary or torpedo-defense battery of twenty-two 5-inch guns; four antiaircraft guns and two submerged torpedo tubes for 21-inch torpedoes 
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